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PREFACE. 

In the obituary two conditions are requisite in or- 
der to admission to the rank of literature: first, that 
the subject be a worthy one; second, that it be ade- 
quately and truthfully portrayed. That the subject 
of this memorial is worthy in a preeminent degree no 
one will dispute. Whether the artist has done justice 
to the subject is for the reader to judge. That all will 
be satisfied, even the optimist cannot expect. 

Such transcendent characters are many-sided, and 
there will be as many different impressions as there 
are observers. As one of the least of these, we would 
have shrunk from the preparation of this portraiture, 
even at the request of the children, had it not been 
that we could call to our aid all those who had written 
to him on his ninetieth birthday, and of him since his 
death. The design is to have him appear in the light 
of the many ; thus, making the volume as representa- 
tive as possible, and to include, as far as possible, all 
points of interest in his round and comprehensive 
character. 

By this method the Author has been enabled to 
give not only the correct historical setting of this truly 
great American, but his true rating as a man, as a 
teacher and as a molder of men, together with a just 
estimate of his achievements. That he was one of an 
elect few who wrought in the planting of a distinct 
and more truly American type of Lutheranism, no 
student of church history can deny — a type which 
found its fullest expression in the General Synod and 
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in Wittenberg College and Theological Seminary. 
That this evangelical, progressive and genuine form 
of the spirit of the Reformation may not suffer loss 
by the departure of the present generation, but that, 
as a river of blessing, enlarging as it flows, it may 
go on forever, is the supreme object of this Memorial. 
Souls thus made and used are the property of the 
whole hiunan race, and should be so placed in the 
galaxy of htunan distinction, as to be seen and en- 
joyed by all, as an abiding light and inspiration. 

In the absence of a diary or any autographic record 
of his life, we must rely upon individual impressions, 
and we rejoice that there are so many to bear glad 
testimony to his worth. We make no apology to the 
many for the privilege we have taken in the excerpts 
used in this voliune, believing that they will gladly 
render tribute, in this more public manner, to him 
whom they so superlatively prize and love. 

P. G. Bell. 

January, 1907. 



SAMUEL SPRECHER, D.D.,LL.D. 
A Portraiture of His Life. 

CHAPTER I. 

HIS YOUTH AND STUDENT-LIFE. 

Some time before the Revolutionary War, three 
Sprecher brothers came to America from Germany, 
and bought farms, one in Lancaster County, Pa., one 
in Wythe County, Va., and David, the father of Sam- 
uel, in Washington County, Md., between Williams- 
port and Hagerstown. In this family there were seven 
sons and three daughters. Samuel, the youngest, bom 
December 28th, 1810, was so delicately organized, and 
of such intellectual cast and preferment as to make 
it apparent that the farm was not to be his stage of 
action. Like other great men, but little is known of 
his childhood or youth. The following item, fur- 
nished by Dr. E. A. Knodle, of Springfield, 111., is 
of interest as a glance at his early life, but still more 
as a suggestion of his after life. 

"My father and he were schoolmates. I call to 
mind the story of his conversion. A series of reli- 
gious meetings was being held at or near Williams- 
port, Md. With others he trudged to schod during 
the day and to the meetings at night, some two or 
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three miles; and while upon their way to and from 
the meetings, upon the winter nights, he would sug- 
gest that a prayer be offered under this or that noble 
tree, until scarcely a tree along the path through the 
wood but had heard the earnest, youthful spirit in 
prayer. He at once determined to enter the ministry 
and urged my father to accompany him into the same 
field." 

Awaitii^ an opportunity to carry his resolution 
into effect he obtained emplo)rment as a clerk in a 
store in Williamsport. While here he is said to have 
astonished those around him by repeating verbatim 
the political speeches, or other addresses to which they 
may have listened. 

How long he labored here and waited we do 
not know ; and how his prayers were answered we 
have but the simple statement of his nephew, Isaac 
Sprecher. 'He told me that my father (Daniel 
Sprecher) was influential in sending him to Gettys- 
burg." Entering college in the fall of 183 1, and cwnit- 
ting the senior year, he entered the Theological Semi- 
nary, conducted by Dr. S. S. Schmucker, in 1834, and 
graduated in 1836. 

During the years of college and seminary life he 
was brought into close fellowship with Ezra Keller, 
destined to be his forerunner in the founding of Wit- 
tenberg College. The following reminiscence is given : 
Having been chosen with Mr. Keller, by the two rival 
literary societies of the college, to represent them in 
the annual public contest as debaters, they each made 
most thorough preparation, in order to meet the ex- 
pectation of those who had placed them in positions 
of so great honor and responsibility. When the time 
came, an enthusiastic audience packed the old college 
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church. Mr. Keller led in the afiirmative in a man- 
ner so impressive and seemingly exhaustive as to 
bring great applause and assurance of victory. To 
Dr. Sprecher, However, it was a great disappointment, 
as the line of argument pursued was not what he had 
anticipated. He saw that to fire his charge, so care- 
fully prepared, would be to shoot the air, and that if 
the giant were to be slain the armor must be changed. 
In this emergency a rare opportunity was given 
him to show his resources. Casting aside all prepara- 
tion and taking the sling of his own genius, he ad- 
vanced to his antagonist and, seizing the points of his 
argument, dealt them such masterful blows that there 
seemed to be nothing left of them. Mr. Keller, with 
others, accused him of having stealthily gained knowl- 
edge of his argument. In reply to this charge we need 
but present the man as seen in his great and pure 
life. We are glad to know that the breach of confi- 
dence between these two noble youths was soon healed 
and that they were friends for life. 



CHAPTER II. 

HIS PASTORAL LIFE, AND CALL TO WITTENBERG. 

Soon after graduation, he was called to the pas- 
torate of the Zion Lutheran Church, of Harrisburg, 
Pa. The Doctor told his experience with his first 
German sermon substantially as follows: "My first 
call stipulated that I was to preach occasionally in the 
German language; for there were some aged people 
among the parishioners who preferred the German 
sermon to the English. Now, while I could read and 
speak German, I had never made a speech or deliv- 
ered a sermon in that language. I wrote my first 
sermon very carefully and committed it I had a 
somewhat lengthy introduction, the development of 
the theme under several heads, and then a peroration 
or application of the truths developed. Knowing that 
the German people did not like to see a manuscript 
in the pulpit, I left it at home. I got through with 
my introduction all right, but, for some unaccount- 
able reason, I could not think of a single head or word 
of the development of my theme. The only thing that 
I could recall was my peroration, which I began in 
this way: *I have spoken too long already; I will, 
therefore, close with a few brief lessons drawn from 
the subject.' I tried to pad the application all I could, 
but I was soon done. When I came down from the 
pulpit an old lady came up to me and said: 'Brother 
Sprecher, vot made you say you had spoken too long? 
It vas not too long — ^it vas entirely too short.' " And 

(12) 
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From a portrait painted on ivory in 1835, while a 
student in the Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, and presented to his sweetheart about the 
time of their betrothment. 
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then the Doctor, with eyes and voice full of laughter, 
said: "That is what I thought, but I did not tell her 
what had happened." 

After three years of faithful and successful min- 
istry he was obliged to resign on account of failure 
of health, to such a degree that his life on earth seemed 
near its close. But his Lord had not so willed. After 
a few months* respite he was made principal of the Em- 
maus Institute, of Middletown, Pa., formerly known 
as the Fry Academy. To this institution, regarded as 
of very high grade, he gave the high tone which char- 
acterized all his efforts. Don Cameron, son of Gen- 
eral Simon Cameron, and afterward the famous poli- 
tician, was one of his pupils. 

In 1842 he accepted a call to the pastorate con- 
sisting of Martinsburg and Shepherdstown, Va., with 
the parsonage at the former place. In 1843 he ac- 
cepted a call urgently extended him by the church in 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Doubtless this delightful pastoral relationship, so 
signally blessed of God, would have continued in- 
definitely but for the death of Dr. Ezra Keller, Presi- 
dent of Wittenberg College. It appears that as stu- 
dents in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Ezra 
Keller, Samuel Sprecher, F. W. Conrad, and, per- 
haps, others, in council with their teacher, Dr. S. S. 
Schmucker, conceived the idea that a Lutheran insti- 
tution of the pietistic and evangelistic type should be 
planted in the great West, and after careful and 
prayerful inquiry the present beautiful situation was 
selected for the new Wittenberg. Dr. Keller was im- 
portuned to be the pioneer in its establishment, and 
gave his consent on condition that Samuel Sprecher 
would accept the chair of theology as soon as the 
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necessary means could be provided. When the bow 
of his strength began to fail under the intense strain, 
fearing that he might not be permitted to accomplish 
his purpose. Dr. Keller wrote to his friend, then pas- 
tor at Chambersburg, reminding him of his promise, 
and also demanding that he would take his place at the 
head of the college, in the event of his death. Soon 
afterward, December 15th, being seized with typhoid 
fever, which resulted in his death a fortnight later, 
he called the Board of Directors to his bedside and 
had them promise that they would elect Dr. Sprecher 
as his successor. While the tears were yet warm on 
their cheeks over the loss of their great captain, the 
Board hastened to elect and inform the one chosen to 
wear the mantle. To this divine calling to higher 
and more responsible place. Dr. Samuel Sprecher was 
not disobedient, but, true to his covenant, and real- 
izing that the breach made at Wittenberg should be 
promptly filled, he tore asunder the ties that bound 
him to his last pastorate and speedily entered upon 
the great woric of his life. 



CHAPTER III. 

HIS ARRIVAL AT SPRINGFIELD, AND HIS PRESIDENCY OF 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
FOR THE PERIOD OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 

Mr. J. F. Mitchell, one of his first students, writes 
of his coming: "He was heartily welcomed by both 
students and citizens. I well remember the first Sab- 
bath when he preached in the basement of the First 
English Lutheran Church. It was there that he made 
a lasting impression upon all who heard him. I shall 
never forget his manner and touching voice, the in- 
terest manifested by the audience as he read the 46th 
Psalm and the magnificent sermon he delivered. At 
the close of the service we all felt sure that the right 
man had been selected." 

"Wittenberg was then but three years old. In ma- 
terial things it consisted of about twenty-three acres 
of ground and the eastern wing of the first building. 
A small company of young men formed its enrollment 
of students. The constituency of the college num- 
bered about five thousand, scattered mostly over the 
State of Ohio in small, struggling congregations. And 
this was Wittenberg College as Dr. Sprecher found it 
in 1849; ^^ enterprise in its early beginning, with 
few supporters and most of these with little wealth, 
and without a dollar of endowment. The problem be- 
fore the new president was to maintain, develop, and 
gain permanency for this school of higher learning. 

(17) 
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It was a difficult, arduous, and, at times, a most dis- 
couraging undertaking. Hard and constant toil was 
necessary; sacrifice, often painful to endure, must be 
made; days and years of anxious care, of weariness 
and fear, of disappointment and trouble, must come 
and go. With a brave heart and resolute will, and 
with his face toward the rising sun, Dr. Sprecher took 
in hand the work given him to do. Without delay he 
began the completion of the first building, a large 
structure, which stands to-day a monument to the un- 
tiring energy of the second president. It was a bur- 
densome task, weighted down by almost every sort of 
difficulty. With no funds in hand to provide material 
and to pay the laborers; with only faith in God, and 
confidence in some few stanch friends, Dr. Sprecher 
pushed forward the undertaking, visiting the neigh- 
boring churches, pleading for means sufficient to meet 
present expenses, and stirring up the people to come 
to the aid of their institution, to stand by it, and make 
success possible. Week by week, when the teaching 
work was over, the president was active among the 
people, caring for the interests of the college. And 
so he toiled on until one day within the space of three 
years, he could say: 'It is done, and we are so far 
along in the realization of our hopes.' There had 
been large expenditure, not so much of money, but of 
physical strength and mental energy. There had been 
weariness, and an aching heart, and sacrifice that was 
keenly felt by others with himself, which made it all 
the more painful to bear, but still the president pressed 
on week by week through difficulties which would 
have made many quail, to the day of victory. How- 
ever, one work done, there was still another to be 
accomplished yet more vital to the existence of the 
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college. To house an institution is one thing; to meet 
its necessary expenses for operation is quite another. 
On the latter, so far as its continued existence goes 
and its efficiency, everything depends. With building 
finished, the ever-pressing question was, How can the 
institution live? This was the crucial question. It 
must be met; how can it be done? The constituency, 
a small and feeble folk, with no friends of large wealth 
to help, in the face of every-day pressing demands, 
what can be done to hold up the college and place it 
on solid ground? This was now the problem before 
the president. With a courage, a persistency, and a 
faith that are rare, he undertook its solution, keeping 
steadily on in the face of discouraging conditions, 
until finally by the help of true, devoted friends, who 
had always been the cheer and hope of the president, 
the goal was reached. Wittenberg College was en- 
dowed, and its life saved. Dr. Sprecher had achieved 
a marvelous success. The college he loved so dearly 
was now on a sure foundation, and could, by proper 
care, go on to larger things." — ^From Sermon by Dr. 
Ort. 

We count it a good fortune to have secured the 
following testimony from Professor Isaac Sprecher, 
now of Waynesboro, Pa.: "My uncle was anxious 
to have me study theology under his direction, and I 
went to Springfield with this purpose, but they were 
short of instructors in the college and my uncle was 
away all summer pleading for money and students, 
and I was asked to help in giving instruction. We 
were so busy with college work, teaching seven and 
eight hours per day, that we had no time to talk over 
the youthful past of our lives. My uncle would come 
2 
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home from these trips so exhausted and dejected, that 
he would be in bed for several days. Aunt would send 
for me to try to cheer him. I did the best I could, but 
went to my room so depressed that I was hardly fit 
for work. God alone knows what uncle suffered for 
Wittenberg." 

Our wonder is merged into astonishment when we 
remember the prodigious amount of work he per- 
formed for so many years. Aside from the care of 
the finances, the government and the patronage of the 
institution, he taught in the college, mental and moral 
science, political economy, natural philosophy, logic, 
Butler's Analogy, and in addition to all this he was 
for many years the sole teacher in the theological de- 
partment. How, withal, he prepared himself so as 
to not only answer the innumerable questions of the 
students, but to give them far more than they asked 
and to meet the constant demands made upon him, 
shall always be a mystery. Equally mysterious and 
wonderful is the fact, that a body so frail could carry 
such an intellect, doing such a work, so long. As a 
prominent factor in the solution of this problem we 
do well to consider his joyous, hopeful spirit. Like 
Luther, he had struggled through waves of doubt and 
uncertainty until he found the rock Christ Jesus, on 
which he had planted himself intelligently and with 
such assurance of faith as to make him immune from 
doubt, fear, or uncertainty, enabling him to live and 
express the truth in such simplicity and power as to 
be almost invincible. 

Christ-like, he wias more hiunble than His disci- 
ples. During one of the examinations in mathematics 
the professor asked the other members of the faculty 
whether they had any questions to ask. The Doctor 
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replied that he was no mathematician, even in his col- 
lege days; which greatly endeared him to those who 
were not mathematical prodigies. He would not 
"break the bruised reed, nor quench the smddng flax." 
This disposition is made the more manifest by the 
statement made to the writer by one of his sons : that 
one of the things that impressed him most in regard 
to his father was, his ready solution of the mathemat- 
ical problems that puzzled them in their school days. 
"He had the greatest consideration for the opinions 
and views of his students. He never said, as one pro- 
fessor sometimes did, when a student gave his opinion 
of a subject, 'There is nothing in it,' though it might 
have been said with truth, but he would say, 'Yes, it 
might, perhaps, mean that, but do you not think that 
this might probably be a more correct view ?' And then 
he would give his own opinion of the subject, or that 
of Spinoza, or Kant, or Hegel, or Domer, or Schlier- 
macher, or Herbert, et al., and the student would see 
very clearly his mistake, and yet his self-respect was 
not hurt. And hence, he had no difiiculty in getting 
his students to express their views most freely on any 
subject. They felt that in him they had a true friend 
and helper, one able to detect their errors and correct 
them, and do it in such a kind and considerate way 
that no one would think of taking offense. Hence his 
class-room was, after he had delivered his lectures, or 
if a text-book was used, after the questions assigned 
were asked, an open parliament for tiie free discussioti 
of the subjects that had come up, or any allied sub- 
jects that might have been suggested. Every student 
felt free to ask any question or suggest any idea or 
opinion that came into his mind. The recitations in 
his class-room were no perfunctory affairs, no mere 
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asking of written questions and reading of written 
answers, and nothing more, but opportunity was al- 
ways given for additional questions that might have 
suggested themselves, and the discussion of the lesson 
by the teacher and students. And there were no fool- 
ish questions asked in his room, as there is s(Hnetimes 
in class-rooms where perfect freedcwi is given. He, 
by his kindness and considerateness for his students, 
so won them that they never abused their privil^es. 
Who ever saw a student of Dr. Sprecher's who did not 
respect and love him?" — ^Rev. Samuel Schwarm, 
D.D. 

This was manifest not only in the class-room, 
but in the general deportment of the students. His 
great ability, his humble, respectful, S3rmpathetic man- 
ner; his consistent and pure life, ccmipelled such re- 
spect that no one except the ''lewd fellow of the baser 
sort" could do anything that would disccmifort him. 
Having gone as a student, from another college to 
Wittenberg, we were impressed by the contrast in the 
method of government In lieu of rigid rule and es- 
pionage there was liberty, and yet so much less dis- 
order. Honor, self-respect, integrity and love were 
basic in the administration, making it easy, and free 
from destructive worry. Having borne the marvelous 
burden for a quarter of a century as president, both 
of the collie and the seminary, for life's sake, relief 
became imperative. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HIS RESIGNATION FROM THE PRESIDENCY, AND HIS 
REMOVAL TO CALIFORNIA. 

He resigned the presidency of the coU^^e, and the 
following morning, looking happy and buoyant, he 
said : "I have had the first good sleep for twenty-five 
years." He was induced to retain the chair of sys-^ 
tematic theology, which he filled for ten years, or until 
1884. He was now in the seventy-fourth year of his. 
age with impaired health. 

The necessity of his resignation brought sadness 
to all his friends, realizing that his severance involved 
a great loss, not only to this educational centre, but ta 
the whole of the General Sjmod Lutheran Church. 
As a token of appreciation he was presented with a 
thousand dollars by the Board of Directors, and elected 
Professor Emeritus, with a nominal salary for life. 

Bereft of his wife by death, and of his three daugh- 
ters by marriage and removal, he left Springfield for 
California in the fall of 1885. While there he made 
his home with his daughter, Mrs. F. P. Davidson and 
family, at Ocean Beach, a suburb of San Diego, where 
he was honorarily associated with an educational en- 
terprise projected by his son, C. S., Professor David- 
son, and others. 

After a stay of about ten months he returned to^ 
Springfield, greatly improved in health, to take part 
in the dedicatory exercises of the new college building. 
In 1888 he returned to California. In the meantime 

(25) 
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his widowed daughter, Mrs. Lewis, had located in San 
Diego and opened the doors of her beautiful hcwne to 
her father during the remainder of his earthly life. 
This proved a very paradise for him. The climate 
acted like a charm, casting out the asthmatic demon 
that had throttled him for so many years, and turning 
the dial of his life youthward many years. 

He seemed to enjoy life as never before, taking 
daily strolls to the beach of the Pacific, looking over 
that great mirror of created glory, then home to his 
feast of books. Now, for the first time, he could sat- 
isfy his appetite for reading. In this way he kept 
abreast with the religious, scientific and philosophic 
thought of the age. Nor was he less interested in the 
social and political affairs of the world, and especially 
of his own country, which he had always served with 
changeless devotion, both in times of war and peace. 
No one was more patriotic than he. 

In the home circle by the sea, where his daughters, 
Laura and Eleanor, strove with beauteous devotion to 
make long and happy the life of their adored father, 
his own sunlit soul was central. But a great and glad- 
some surprise awaited him on his ninetieth birthday. 
It was a splendid suggestion that entered the mind of 
certain old student friends, that all his students con- 
tribute to a volume of congratulations to be presented 
to him on that occasion. As a result a morocco-bound 
volume, entitled "A Tribute of Love," containing the 
greetings and expressions of love and good wishes 
from over one hundred, was sent him. Of its recep- 
tion his daughter Laura writes: "When dear old 
father read The Tribute of Love,' the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, and he said in a tremulous voice: 'I 
am not worthy of this. It makes me feel how short 
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I came of doing what I wished to do.' He read it 
through several times, and often talked to me of the 
tender love his old students seemed to have for him. 
He said it was a great surprise ; he never expected it 
of them. I know it was one of the brightest and 
sweetest things that came into his declining years." 



CHAPTER V. 

EXCERPTS FROM "tHE TRIBUTE OF LOVE." 

Of the character and worth of the unique voliune, 
before mentioned, the reader may judge from the fol- 
lowing excerpts. In making these we have aimed at 
the exclusion of all matter of a merely congratulatory, 
personal, or historical kind, and giving only that which 
relates to the character and work of the Doctor. We 
believe that tributes, so fragrant with the love of many 
hearts, and placed upon his venerable brow while yet 
living, are to be appreciated rather than those dropped 
into the sepulchre. For this reason we have made them 
a salient feature of the Memorial. Never was greater 
honor heaped upon any man than by these hundred 
and more who sat at his feet in old Wittenberg, and 
having passed through many years of labor and con- 
flict, speak of his example and teaching as helps to 
them of inestimable value. In fact many — and among 
them those of greatest achievement — do not hesitate 
to affirm that whatever of success they have attained 
has been due in a great measure to his teaching. We 
have here the consensus of many, to whom, looking 
backward, he asserts himself as paramount. 

Urbana, Ohio, November 30, 1900. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher: — ^Allow me to congratu- 
late you on this, your ninetieth birthday anniversary. 
I remember being present at your house in Springfield, 

(28) 
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when you were celebrating your seventieth, and you 
spoke of it as something wonderful that you were on 
the extreme limit of human life. How wonderful that 
after twenty years more, you are still with us on the 
border lines of earthly life! In this interesting time 
you have, no doubt, often looked over into the heavenly 
world. When you came to Wittenberg College I was 
among the students then at the institution. I after- 
ward graduated with the first class, and we received 
our diplomas from your hand. From then until now, 
a full half century, you have been to me a leader and 
spiritual teacher in the Church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. It so happened to me that immediately after 
my graduation I taught in the preparatory department 
of the college for one year, and then entered the min- 
istry without studying theology ; so that I did not have 
as much tuition directly from you in the class-room 
as I ought to have had. But your conversations, your 
sermons, and your public addresses were to me the 
most eloquent and instructive I have ever heard. 
They were the school of theology in which I was 
trained at Wittenberg. Nothing you said in my hear- 
ing escaped my attention. All through life I have re- 
membered many of your remarkable sayings. I have 
not been in direct correspondence with you, but have 
never failed to avail myself of any opportunity to hear 
of you, and have always, as I do now, greatly rejoice 
in your good health and prolonged life; and I now 
hope you will continue to enjoy life and all the bless- 
ings it can bring to you. I am in my seventy-eighth 
year — no great age indeed — ^but I am falling into de- 
cay and may precede you into the kingdom that is in 
heaven. 

My dear Doctor, I believe in intercessory prayer, 
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and I ask that you will be so kind as to breathe a peti- 
tion for me. With much esteem I remain, as ever, 
Yours most fraternally and affectionately, 

A. J. Imhoff. 

Tacoma, Washington. 

My dear^ dear Dr. Sprecher: — ^With others of 
your old pupils, many of whom are already counted 
aged, I bring you congratulations on your ninetieth 
birthday, following as it does on the holidays of the 
closing year of this wonderful nineteenth century. I 
congratulate you on the retrospect of so many years of 
active and distinguished service in the pulpit and the 
lecture room, in positions of g^eat public responsibility, 
and in the kindly and scholarly products of your pen, 
as an acknowledged leader in the higher ranges of our 
modem philosophical and theological research. In all 
this you have been nearly contemporary with our won- 
derful century, and have come to the high summit of 
your years with unimpaired faculties, and with serene 
skies overhanging the calm seclusion of your conse- 
crated old age. I especially have occasion to remem- 
ber you, my dear Doctor, most tenderly and gratefully, 
more than others, perhaps, because of the privilege I 
enjoyed of being open to the rare influence of your 
personality while I was yet a boy, in those lines of 
high thinking in which as a teacher you were con- 
genially at home, and to which I, in my susceptible 
student years, was congenially drawn. 

I know not what a gap there must have been in 
my intellectual and spiritual history had not the turn 
of events carried me to Wittenberg, and brought me 
under the inspiring and transforming influence of your 
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instruction and that higher and subtler something that 
I may call the unconscious radiation of your inner life. 
I cannot describe the glow of enthusiasm and high 
aspiration your presence and methods stirred within 
me as a youth, and I must now testify that it has never 
abated during my maturer years. 

My dear Doctor, your image was so impressed upon 
my youthful imagination that I have been able, in 
spite of effacements of time and distance, to recall your 
figure and features jand spontaneous attitude and ex- 
pression when in the heat of animated discussion in 
the class-room and on the pulpit, prying into and see- 
ing the mysteries of the htunan soul and its God ; these 
I can recall with a vividness and realism experienced 
by me in the case of no other of my earlier associates 
and friends. 

My wife, instinctively discovering my indebtedness 
to you, in her first interview with you, in 1876, made 
sure of a most excellent photograph of you which she 
had framed and has kept suspended ever since over 
my study desk. 

In running over my old letters she finds one writ- 
ten from Washington City at the time the General 
Synod was in session there, in which I describe my- 
self as having stood with you on the banks of the 
Potomac and how you and I were so happy in enjoy- 
ing together the beauty of the view, and the sublime 
historic associations that clustered about the spot. 
The incident carried my mind back to that meeting of 
the General Synod, and I recalled the deep impression 
your remarkable address on missions made on me at 
that time. It must have been with you an occasion 
of high access from the Spirit of God, for Sammy and 
I had forced our way through the crowded aisles and 
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found a seat when you were already somewhat under 
way. In the moment of highest rapture I turned to 
Sammy and said, "Chum, your father is the greatest 
of God's prophets to-day." Sammy promptly an- 
swered, "I believe he is." I give the reminiscence, 
dear Doctor, to illustrate how God's Spirit through 
you carried great power and purpose into our young 
souls, you, meanwhile, being characteristically self- 
forgetful in it, as in your high and kindly offices you 
always were. 

God bless you for all this as you stand now on 
that extreme point of land that opens out to you a 
cloudless vision of your immortal heritage beyond. 
A crown awaits you. Look! my dear Doctor, it is a 
crown of gold, shimmering now in jeweled brightness 
on the upper air, awaiting your coronation from the 
Master's hand at such time as He shall lead thee gently 
through the shadows and place thy feet firmly on the 
mount of God. 

Your devoted old-time pupil and acolyte, 

W. H. Wynn. 

Cordova, Md., December lo, 1900. 

Rev. S. Sprecher, D.D., LL.D.: 

Dear Brother: — It is now more than forty-six 
years since I was graduated from Wittenberg College, 
of which school you were president and theological 
professor. The interesting space since I last sat under 
your instructions would therefore naturally efface 
much of the pleasure and satisfaction that I then de- 
rived from the privileges of those class instructions, 
but believe me, the reminiscences of those meetings 
are still most warmly cherished by me. 
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Many things that you seemed incidentally to throw 
into your instructions, the force of which I did not then 
fully feel, my conflict with the world during all these 
years, has frequently made me realize their great value. 
I afterward, for a short time, was connected with a 
theological class taught by you; but after a few 
months you were called away to meet the embarrassing 
condition of the finances of the college. But even in 
this short time I was much benefited. I have recently 
re-read the introductory lectures you gave us on Sys- 
tematic Divinity, and have found much to think about. 
My only regret has always been that the course was 
so short. I fully appreciate the great work you did 
for the Church and the cause of Christ, and especially 
in lifting up the standard of intellectual culture in the 
Lutheran Church. The prominence that Wittenberg 
College and Seminary now occupy was largely won 
during the thirty-five years of your active labors in 
connection with them. 

With the prayer that in your sunny, western home 
you may still be given many happy days, I am ever, 

Yours in Christ, 

E. Studebaker. 

FiNDLAY, Ohio. 

Dear Doctor : — Please accept greetings and warm- 
est wishes from one who has always loved and honored 
you. I want to thank you most sincerely for all you 
have been to me and all you have done for me. Per- 
mit me to assure you that whatever of success I have 
had in life, professional or otherwise, whatever of good 
I have accomplished to my fellow-men, I owe largely 
to you — ^your influence and your instructions. Through 
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all the years that have passed since I left Wittenberg, 
I have remembered your instructions; and in deter- 
mining questions of morals, of duties, and obligations, 
I find myself governed by the philosophy and stand- 
ards of right and morals taught by you in the class- 
room. 

I am glad that the opportunity is given me yet in 
this life to convey to you my thanks, my deep obliga- 
tions, and the respect, reverence, and honor I cherish 
for you. 

James A. Bope. 

Chicago, III. 

Revered^ venerable and beloved Dr. Sprecher: 
— I heartily join the far-away echoes resounding in this 
loving volume of genenthlich greetings in the touch- 
ing words of a pupil of mine, "To my dear old friend 
and instructor, and never-to-be-forgotten exemplar." 

J. C. Brodfuehrer. 

State Normal, California, Pa. 

My revered and dear Brother: — I herewith ob- 
trude upon you in your peaceful retirement, only that 
I may greet you on the approaching ninetieth anniver- 
sary of your birth with the expression of my heart's 
unbroken loyalty to you, to you whom I have loved 
and revered as a teacher and as a man ever since I, 
as a youth, first sat at your feet, now nearly fifty 
years ago, and to say that your personality was over 
me a brooding influence more penetrating and potent 
even than your direct instruction in the class-room. 
And I thank God that He has so prolonged your life. 
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not only in the company of your children, but in the 
exhibition, before us all, of the precious fruits of the 
doctrine and spirit of Christ which you ever unfolded 
and exhibited to us. I pray God that if it may be His 
will and not too adverse to your own desire to depart 
and be with Christ, that you may be spared yet a 
goodly while longer on the earth, where we may still 
be in htmian touch with you and keep our memory of 
you the warmer through the coming years. 

C. L. Ehrenfeld. 



Carthage, III. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher: — Nearly half a century ago, 
as a young man entering Wittenberg, I met you for 
the first time. During the succeeding three years I 
met you almost every day, either in the class-room, 
campus, or church. Everywhere you impressed me as 
being a scholarly. Christian gentleman, unreservedly 
consecrated to honoring God, by a holy life, training 
young men for service and the office of the holy min- 
istry. Now, as you have reached an advanced age, 
such as is attained by few men, I am delighted to know 
that you are standing on Pisgah's top viewing by 
faith the prospect of a home eternal, and a happy re- 
union with departed friends and loved ones beyond 
the river. 

H. M. Brewer. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

My dear and honored Fjuend: — I take great 
pleasure in joining the many students and friends who 
deem it a privilege to congratulate you on reaching the 
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ripe age of ninety years. Our associations have been 
peculiarly intimate, and I look back with joy on the 
years we spent together as colleagues and neighbors. 
You richly deserve the high esteem in which you are 
held. Individually, socially, and ecclesiastically you 
have exerted an exalted and lasting influence of ines- 
timable power. "Honor to whom honor is due." 

I trust that the blessed recollections of the past will 
cheer you, and that the high regard in which you are 
held will be an inspiration and comfort. Your stu- 
dents not only express or pay the debt they owe you, 
but they cherish for you the deepest affection and 
most grateful memories. 

J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 



Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Rev. Samuel Sprecher, D.D.: 

Dear Sir : — It was during the opening years of the 
last half of the nineteenth century that I came under 
your instructions at Wittenberg College. Now in the 
dawn of the twentieth century we are permitted to 
look back and contemplate the wonderful progress 
that has been made in the affairs of the world, and par- 
ticularly in that of our nation. It may not be a vain 
boast to say that we stand to-day at the head of the 
world powers in intellectual culture, in moral devel- 
opment, in financial ability, and in war-like power. It 
is remarkable what changes have been crowded within 
your lifetime, in which respect you have been singu- 
larly favored. 

My dear Doctor, I am filled with enthusiasm at 
the rapid strides our country is making in various 
directions, and I make no apology for this, since the 
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line of instructions at Wittenberg gave the direction; 
and our hearts' great wish is that life may be so drawn 
out that we may see more of the glory of progress and 
the fruits of your busy life. 

F. W. Kile. 



506 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

My dear Sir : — ^The years spent in Wittenberg are 
not in shadow, but green and fresh as when I first 
heard the sound for prayer in the upper hall. I re- 
member well my entrance at Wittenberg. There was 
but one building then, and that not a marvel of archi- 
tecture; and the campus still undisturbed by axe or 
shovel, or new-fangled flower-beds — Shaving not yet 
put on the conventional dress of the latter-day prog- 
ress. Every tree and flower and landscape depres- 
sion; the Lagonda, the spring under the hill, the 
cliif s and the steeples of the town, are before me now ; 
the picture and background are full of beauty of the 
dear old past, and the memory of it, fresh and vivid 
as when my feet first trod the incline and winding 
paths of that picturesque seat of learning. That was 
forty-six years ago. You were then president of the 
college. The affairs of the institution rested wholly 
upon your shoulders. The students regarded your 
yoke an easy one. Your name and presence restrained 
the more spirited of the young men, and order reigned 
supreme without the appearance even of discipline. 
You taught in the college and seminary and lectured 
to the students and citizens betimes, and often wound 
up the week's work with a sermon of great power in 
the college church. You commanded the respect and 
reverence of all your young men. No man, in your 
3 
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position, was ever held in higher esteem than your- 
self during all those years. You were regarded by all 
the students as the embodiment of wisdom, goodness^ 
honor, and justice. What you did or said was un- 
questioned; your wish was law; your requests and 
expressed wishes commanded unlimited respect, and 
never was there occasion for repeating them. No col- 
lege in the land was better governed than Wittenberg. 
Your college had no scandals, no disorders, no muti- 
nies, no insubordination. A perverse young man could 
not live in that atmosphere, and soon drifted out. In- 
deed the government was perfect, and this without a 
flourish of authority, command, or threat. 

After forty years of contact with men in the bat- 
tles and experiences of life, I have as exalted opinion 
of your intellect and character as when the world was 
new to me. Every one of your students scattered over 
this broad land will take oS his hat in honor of their 
dear friend. Dr. Sprecher, on this, his ninetieth birth- 
day. 

E. E. Palmer. 



Altoona, Pa. 

Dear Brother: — My thought and heart has been 
toward you. Among my instructors yours has been 
first place. You "learned" me less and taught me more 
than others. You led us into green pastures and 
taught us to feed on the purest of wheat. I am con- 
scious that the system of psychology as taught so mas- 
terfully by you gave me enlargement and independence 
of thought, and helped me to be and do more than all 
my other studies combined. I remember with grati- 
tude your encouraging critique of my first essay read 
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in the class-room, and your kindly word of approval 
when, without manuscript or note, I preached my first 
sermon in the college church. Your Christo-centric 
teaching in theology has helped me walk in the golden 
mean between the chaos of fanaticism and the bondage 
of formalism. In the broader view, I see the forces 
generated by your life conserving the freer church of 
to-day. My prayer is that still more years may be 
yours to stand on the shore ere you are taken over to 
see Him as He is and be like Him. 

P. G. Bell. 



Delaware, Ohio. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher : — I desire to congratulate 
you in being so highly favored with a long and useful 
life; a life that shall go on bearing fruit long after 
its earthly career is closed ; a life that has been a most 
marvelous benediction to the many students that have 
been in touch with it. Whatever of value there may be 
in my poor life I owe it largely to you. Your patience, 
your kindness, your love, 'have been important factors 
in the molding of my own. 

As ever, your friend and brother, 

J. F. Shaffer. 

Ferncliff Avenue, Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher: — I remember that I studied 
the following branches of the curriculum under your 
direction and tuition: Paley*s Natural Theology, Pa- 
ley's Evidences of Christianity, Hickok's Mental and 
Moral Science and Rational Psychology, Whateley's 
Logic, and Wayland's Political Economy. Through. 
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the stimulus received from you, every one of these 
studies has left a lasting impression on my mind. I 
may say, indeed, that they are a part of me. The dis- 
cipline due to the study of Hickok's speculations on 
mental and moral science, and of Whateley's Logic, 
illuminated as they were by your expositions, has been 
to me in all these years since a valuable possession. 
Your work done at Wittenberg abides. Its traditions 
are an inheritance. They will be handed down. Of 
the present faculty are the president, an ex-president, 
and four other professors, all of whom enjoy the ad- 
vantage of having been trained under your methods 
and inspired, at least in some degree, with your spirit. 
With sentiments of high esteem, with grateful re- 
collections of your entrance into my life as a student, 
and with best wishes in your behalf, 

S. F. Breckenridge. 



Chicago, III. 

Dear Doctor and Brother in Christ : — I well re- 
member first meeting you and your oldest daughter on 
the way to town, just at the raised steps which, at 
that time, admitted through or over the rail fence 
to the college grounds. I recently revisited our old 
stamping ground. Everything is different there now, 
and the changes are improvements. The forty-five 
years that have come in between have left their im- 
prints. Whatever improvements have been made in 
the enlarged facilities of the college and of the Luth- 
eran Church in Springfield, are the work of the men 
^educated to a great extent under your guidance. 
Yours in Christ, 

J. D. Severinghaus. 
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WiLLIAMSPORT, Pa. 

My dear Sir and Brother : — ^Yours has been and 
is a green old age — well deserved. I recall with much 
pleasure my first meeting you: your pleasant smile, 
your warm hand-shake, your hearty welcome to the 
walls of Wittenberg; the excellent instruction im- 
parted by you in the class-room; the edifying ser- 
mons delivered by you when the pulpit of the First 
Church was vacant, and at other times; your ex- 
ample in accord with your preaching, and your ear- 
nest prayers in the chapel for your boys. I do not 
remember ever being rebuked or scolded by you. In 
fact, I do not recall that I ever observed you not thor- 
oughly self-possessed. Among the brightest memo- 
ries of my life are memories of Wittenberg. There 
are things constant and things inconstant, and among 
the things constant are my veneration, esteem, and 
affection for you. 

Very fraternally yours, 

J. M. Anspach. 

Baltimore, Md. 
My dear Dr. Sprecher: — Our heavenly Father 
has surely put upon your life the seal of His approval 
by fulfilling to you the promise of many days "upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee." Per- 
mit me to express my deepest sense of gratitude for 
the noble example of your devoted life and for the 
exalting influence of your teaching in class-room and 
pulpit, all of which, next to the Divine Spirit, has been 
the greatest inspiration of my life. Though you have 
long since withdrawn from the activities of church 
and educational work, your influence is still potent in 
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the hearts and lives of those whom you sought to pre- 
pare for the responsible activities of this world's op- 
portunities and duties. While these live your memory 
will be enshrined in their gratitude and love. 
Your appreciative and loving student, 

M. W. Hamma. 



Minneapolis, Minn. 

My very dear Dr. Sprecher: — No one rejoices 
more than I that your life has been so prolonged, and 
it is now also due to you to say that to no other one 
person on the earth am I more indebted for anything 
I have been able to do for our Saviour than I am to 
you. By His blessing upon a few words of yours I 
was led to enter the ministry of the Gospel, which to 
me has been a great joy. Then from my student-life 
I have always been greatly indebted to you for your 
uniform kindness. We are glad that the promise of 
the psalmist has been yours, "With long life will I 
satisfy them and show them my salvation." 

John B. HELwia 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

My dear Doctor: — How I should love to crown 
you on your ninetieth birthday anniversary as one of 
God's grandest heroes out of heaven! As president 
of a college in which there were turbulent elements, 
and as president of a General Synod in which strong 
men set themselves against you, like the Alps you 
stood, with calm patience and sublime fortitude. In 
the class-room, in the pulpit, in public and private 
life — ^wherever I saw you in my boyhood, your poise, 
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your eloquence, the grandeur of your Christian sim- 
plicity and your devotion to the highest ideals in life, 
won my heart and warmed my blood, and still excite 
my admiration. 

Tenderly and gratefully, 
P. S. Hooper. 

Versailles, Ind. 

Rev. Samuel Sprecher, D.D., LL.D. : — Long has 
the day of your pilgrimage been, during which you 
have been permitted to faithfully serve God and man. 
May it come to pass that now, "at evening time, it 
may be light." I feel myself honored by being one of 
the many who, again this day, will rise up and call you 
blessed. 

Ever gratefully yours, 

Jno. B. Rebuck. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Friend and Instructor : — ^In extending my 
cong^tulations to you on this memorable anniversary, 
and in recognition of the signal preservation of your 
life and health during so long a period of arduous 
labor and great usefulness, I thank God for His provi- 
dence in such a gift of a Samuel — ?l teacher and guide 
to our Church in the time of her great need, in the 
crises of our college and the development of our min- 
istry. 

My memory reverts to the period when, in my 
boyhood, you came to take the place of the lamented 
Keller, and to complete the task he had so well begun. 
I count it my greatest privilege to have so early sat 
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under your ministry, and later under your special in- 
struction in the class-room. As a friend in the family 
circle, and a guest of your beloved companion, most 
precious memories entwine with those reminiscences. 
How much I owe to your impartation and inspiration 
of truths and ideals for whatever I may have accom- 
plished I cannot express in my own words. I can only 
say as in the inspired record — "The Lord revealed 
Himself to Samuel by the word of the Lord." 

W. W. Criley. 



Springfield, Ohio. 

Heartiest greetings to one who "went about doing 
good." 

'* Oh, blest retirement ! friend to life's decline, 
How blest is he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labor with an age of ease." 

J. M. FiREY. 

Mansfield, Ohio. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher: — I write you this brief 
note to assure you, tho' far away, you are not forgot- 
ten. I think of you often, and gratefully remember the 
inspiration ^nd instructions which I received at your 
feet. Much of what I am and have been able to ac- 
complish in the world is due to your life and teachings. 
My gratitude knows no bounds for the kind Provi- 
dence that directed my steps to Wittenberg College 
under your administration. Oh, that God would give 
us another Dr. Sprecher! Would God you could put 
on the habiliments of youth again and live and labor 
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among us another ninety years. We need you so much. 
But why should we be selfish ? You have served well 
your day and generation, and soon, no doubt, God will 
say to you, "It is enough." 

Yours in His name, 

H. L. Wiles. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Brother : — It is a great matter to have lived 
ninety years and to be in possession of one's natural 
powers in their normal state as you are this day, a glad 
surprise to your many friends and to yourself unex- 
pected. I rejoice with you over the long pilgrimage, 
and in the sure hope of the glory beyond. 

Affectionately, 

S. A. Ort. 

Rising City, Neb. 

Reverend and dear Doctor : — ^Your years are more 
than are granted most people, but they have been years 
of usefulness and successful labor for the Lord and 
His Church. The years I spent at Wittenberg under 
your able, kind, and thoughtful guidance have left an 
indelible impression on my mind and heart. Your 
kindly interest, patient forbearance, wise counsel, and 
deep sympathy remain with me as sweet memories of 
the great privilege vouchsafed to me as one of your 
students. Indeed, in my mind, Wittenberg College and 
Dr. Sprecher are inseparably united. Without wish- 
ing to detract in the least from any of your successors, 
I am free to say, that for the proud position Witten- 
berg occupies to-day among the colleges of our land. 
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to you more than to any other man the honor is due. 
Your kind, fatherly, and Christian interest in each 
and all students during the years of your presidency 
and connection with Wittenberg has made them last- 
ing and loyal friends of the college. Without this loy- 
alty the college would not have received the cheerful 
and hearty support it has, and consequently would not 
have attained its present commanding position. 

Your students, scattered all over this and in other 
lands, are filling honorable and responsible positions 
in life, and from each and every heart to-day the 
prayer is reverently breathed, God bless our beloved 
and honored Dr. Sprecher. I am, 

Very truly yours, 

M. L. KUNKELMAN, 

Class of 1865. 

WoosTER, Ohio. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher : — ^Aside from my dear parents, 
I regard you as the best friend of my early life on 
earth. During the five years of my student life you 
tutored me in letters, religion, and patriotism. By your 
religious fervor my soul was kept alive. I can now 
preach the sermon I heard you preach during a re- 
vival season in the college, on the "Wrath of the 
Lamb." Your closing words were '^Beware! beware I 
love can become angry." 

Those addresses which you made during the Civil 
War burned into my very soul, — love to our nation 
and freedom for the black man. And now, as your 
great life has almost been lived, and soon you will 
ascend to greater scenes, may it be light at eventide. 

M. L. WiLHELM. 
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MuNCiE, Ind. 

Rev. S. Sprecher: — ^There is not a man in all my 
knowledge who has stamped upon my heart and mind 
more indelibly a noble manhood and the richness of 
whole-souled piety than yourself. Your instructions 
given us at college will ever remain one of the green 
spots in my memory. 

May the good Father of all shower His richest 
blessings upon you in the evening of your life. 

B. F. Crouse. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

My esteemed Doctor and Friend: — "Full of 
years" and bearing many well-earned honors. To you, 
our venerated teacher, we offer our affectionate greet- 
ings. Your life has almost spanned the nineteenth 
century — ^so wonderfully eventful and progressive, so 
that not only in things material, but in education and 
general intelligence, in civilization and religion, we lead 
the nations of the world ; all of which you have been 
permitted to see and enjoy, and to the accomplishment 
of which you have, by precept and example, contributed 
much more than your full share. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Alden H. Gillett, 
Class of 1865. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher : — ^I have been asked many 
times in what your excellence as a teacher consisted? 
My answer has always been, that you enlarged a sub- 
ject before the mind to such degree that I went away 
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from your room feeling that a liew world had been 
opened to my vision which I longed to enter and study 
its beauties. To me you always opened the gates to 
your own mental vision, and thus gave me an impulse 
toward better things. Your uniform courtesy to us 
boys and a manifest desire for our improvement, won 
our hearts and made us feel that we were under the 
tuition of one who understood our natures, and sym- 
pathized with us in our toils. You were patient with 
us in our struggles, and you have made many of us 
better for the duties of life. The history of Witten- 
berg will always bear the impress of your life and 
character, and in years after you are gone there will 
be many to rise up and call you blessed. As you sit 
on the shores of the distant sea watching for the last 
setting sun, many hearts turn to you and rejoice in 
the days they spent at your feet. 

Yours sincerely, 

B. F. Prince. 

Osborne, Ohio. 

My highly esteemed Friend : — I count it the great 
privilege and opportunity of my life to have been for 
over five years under your influence and instruction. 
I started to college in September, 1858, and your 
chapel talks to the students and your prayers began 
at once to have their influence on me. But the most 
powerful influence began when, in the sophomore year 
in the rhetoric class, I came under your direct teach- 
ing. It was not only the instruction directly con- 
nected with the subject of study, but the world-wide 
range of suggestion and crumbs of information that 
came in incidentally. The ideals and purposes by which 
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the after life was to be shaped and controlled were 
then formed, and your personality was the clearest 
and strongest influence in all. As an illustration of 
the profound respect in which your opinions and say- 
ings were held by the students generally, I may say 
that in the literary society sometimes a debater would 
say: "Dr. Sprecher says so and so," and this would 
settle the matter. When I think of your seeming 
frailty, the marvel to me is that you were able to bear 
the burden of the college and do so much teaching for 
so many years, and now to reach the extraordinary 
age you have attained, with the mind still keen and 
alert, taking deep interest in the great developments 
of the times, the movements of the nations and the 
conflicts and triumphs of the Church. Soon we will 
all say farewell to earthly scenes. In the other world 
I expect to take no greater pleasure in seeing any of 
the saints than yourself, and acknowledging my great 
indebtedness to you in shaping my life and character 
for the best that has come into it. 
Truly yours, 

Henry B. Belmer. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher: — That love which kindled in 
my breast as early as 1863 is still warm within me, 
and I cannot believe that one of all the many hundreds 
of students who sat at your feet in "old Wittenberg" 
but who cherishes the same feelings of love and grati- 
tude. 

I sincerely wish that I could have the pleasure of 
once more taking your hand in a loving grasp, but in 
the absence of that privilege we must be satisfied with 
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the hope of greeting each other in that beautiful land 
where partings are unknown, for I know in Whom you 
are trusting. 

Lovingly and ever, 

M. L. Garver. 
Qass of 1866. 



Indianapolis, Ind. 
To Dr. Samuel Sprecher : 

To you I came, a callow youth, 

Self-willed, purblind : 
You led me into fields of truth ; 

Enthroned the mind ; 
Memory enshrines you in my heart, 

The wise, the kind. 

My sky with youth-dreams was ablaze : 

You cleared the light, 
Expelled the doubt, the fear, the haze — 

Enlarged my sight. 
May all your sky thro* coming years 

With hope be bright. 

John T. Lecklider, Attorney, 
Class of 1866. 



Middletown, Md. 

Dear Father in Israel: — I think my Gk)d always 
on your behalf for the grace of God which is given 
you by Jesus Christ, that in everything ye are enriched 
by Him.'' The Lord has truly magnified His favor to 
His servant, whose life has been prolonged a score of 
years beyond the time allotted to the life of men. I 
have frequently thought of the teaching and influence 
for good granted me while a student at Wittenberg 
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through your scholarship and kindly Christian exam- 
ple. I hope for the privilege of once more greeting 
you in the flesh. 

Most respectfully yours, 

W. H. Settlemyer. 

Fillmore, III. 

To Dr. Sprecher : — So long as I live will I cherish 
the most grateful memories of my honored teacher in 
Wittenberg College. 

H. H. Hall. 

New York City, N. Y. 

My venerable Teacher: — It was a thoughtful, 
kindly act of some one to remind us of your coming 
birthday and to suggest sending you a letter of greet- 
ing. Fourscore and ten! They imply much history, 
large experience, and great wisdom. To say the least, 
one can congratulate you on your skill in taking care 
of such a complicated mechanism as the human body 
for so many years beyond the average run of life. I 
greet you as one who has meditated much and deeply 
upon the imperial destiny of the soul ; as one who has 
observed the progress of the soul from its relatively 
crude beginnings through its lower forms of expres- 
sion on up to its purified and higher manifestations, 
until by its ripened experience it stands in the outer 
court, as it were, of the celestial temple. I remem- 
ber your repeated quotation: "I have written unto 
you, young men, because ye are strong." I am thank- 
ful for the emphasis you put on the final word, force. 
I have learned that among the many qualities of the 
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soul, there is a certain mighty force, that in its lower 
form crops out as anger or wrath, and is destructive 
because it is undisciplined, but valuable because it is 
force. This force when changed is known as indigna- 
tion — ^as passion against injustice, as hatred of all that 
is wrong, base, vile, or cruel. And when the man 
stands in this outer court, in the calmer atmosphere 
which flows from the abodes of peace, his heart is 
illuminated by the rays of absolute compassion and 
the overwhelming richness of divine love dawns upon 
him, and all is changed into a tremendous energy of 
love that leaves nothing outside its helpful range. It 
is in this region and with such a development, I verily 
believe, my venerable teacher now stands. Therefore 
with uncovered and bowed head I greet you. 

Sincerely and affectionately, your pupil of forty 
years ago, 

Adam W. Wagnalls. 



WoosTER, Ohio. 

Dear Sir and Father: — I am candid in record- 
ing that I owe my best self and success in life to you 
and Rev. T. W. Hynes, D.D., of Greenville, 111. (Pres- 
byterian). In the overshadowing of such great and 
good men I dreamed and worked out the plan and 
success of all I have attained unto. 

Yours in filial regard, 

H. B. Miller. 

Rockford, III. 

Dear Friend: — It is a pleasure for your friends 
to know that you advocated the right on questions of 
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your day, and that so many of those you guided 
through college are able and willing to carry on the 
work since age compelled you to leave it. You found 
a struggling college; you gave it the best years and 
energy of your life and saw it established and re- 
spected, a power for good not only in the Lutheran 
Church, but elsewhere. Some day, when I go to Cali- 
fornia, I hope to see you, and I know that I will have 
the same cordial greeting, when I knock at your door, 
as you gave me when I entered your room at Witten- 
berg over thirty-seven years ago. 

Sincerely yours, 

John C. Garver. 

Baltimore, Md. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher: — ^A life that has given 
impulse and inspiration to so many other lives, span- 
ning almost the entire century with its mental quick- 
ening and spiritual radiance, is not to be forgotten by 
those whose good fortune it was to have come under 
its directing and helpful influence. I recall with pleas- 
ure and deep satisfaction the years spent in Witten- 
berg College and Seminary, and especially the hours 
passed in your class-room, and count them among the 
most profitable periods of my life. Nor can I ever 
forget the debt I owe to you for the clear and simple 
setting forth of the doctrines of God's word in our 
students' meetings for prayer and conference, which 
were such a prominent feature of our college life. 
Whatever success I may have had in making plain to 
others the way of life and salvation, is due, in a very 
large measure, to the clear Hght you threw on the 
deep things of the Spirit in your informal and familiar 
4 
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talks to the students. Besides this, you have been 
brought into close and intimate touch with our social 
and family life, so that your name has come to be a 
familiar and cherished household word. 
Your friend and pupil, 

George Scroll. 

Shelbyville, Ind. 

My dear Sir: — Your approaching birthday re- 
vives the pleasant memories of our college life, made 
such, in a great measure, by your patience and for- 
bearance, and by your wholesome words of encour- 
agement, able and excellent lectures and public dis- 
courses. Accept our many thanks for the years of 
labor and toil in which you have ever sought to lead 
us onward and upward. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Joseph W. Billman. 

Lansing, Mich. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher : — I have always esteemed 
it my privilege to have sat for four or five years under 
your instruction. The strength of a college or univers- 
ity lies more in the personnel of its presiding genius 
than in equipment or endowment, and I am certain 
that whatever may have been lacking in the latter was 
more than made good by the strength of personality 
of the president of Wittenberg College during the six- 
ties. I attach largest significance to your own high 
character and your faithful instruction in any clearness 
of apprehension I may have in my perception of right. 
The urgency with which you pressed it upon our 
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thought as a fundamental conception has always re- 
mained with me, however I may have deviated from 
the straight path of duty. To have felt the influence 
of your life was a benediction to any student, and with 
hundreds of others I rejoice in the full measure of time 
given you. 

I remain, yours truly, 

John P. Sanderson. 

Mansfield, Ohio. 

Dear Friend and Teacher : — It affords me great 
pleasure to write, with others, in giving expression, in 
a brochure of letters, to the esteem in which we hold 
you. We appreciate the lessons we have learned while 
sitting at your feet. We are grateful for the influence 
you have exerted on our religious life by giving us 
clearer views of the truth and making it attractive, so 
that we have more readily come into the knowledge of 
God and His methods of dealing with men. We have 
been daily admonished, as we have remembered the 
strength of your character, and the simplicity of your 
faith to nobler and holier Ijving. 

Sincerely yours, 

George Z. Cochel. 

Mendota, III. 

Dear Friend and Instructor of my Youth : — I 
write to express to you my high sense of appreciation 
of your instruction in those formative years of my 
life. It was based upon sound reason and Christian 
philosophy. It was logically consistent and bottomed 
on eternal truth. The anchor of evangelical doctrine. 
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which you ever employed, has held in all the tempests 
that have swept the intellectual and religious world 
in the last quarter of a century. It was instruction in 
harmony with the facts of existence here and here- 
after. It tended to independent thought and research 
rather than servile imitation. It inculcated virtues 
which are ennobling, opened up horizons which are 
illimitable, kindled hopes which are immortal, and in- 
spired deeds that are eternal. My appreciation of the 
privileges of those years grows rather than diminishes 
with the lapse of time. My feeling is closely akin to 
that of Paul when he gratefully acknowledged that he 
was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel; not that I 
have used the equipment I received to the best possible 
advantage, but Hfe is not to be measured by outward 
success or seeming failure. 

Faithfully and loyally yours, 

Geo. B. Black, 
Class of 1871. 

BucYRus, Ohio. 

My beloved and revered Teacher: — ^While a 
student in Wittenberg you made me a present of a 
volume, entitled "The Reign of Law," on the title 
page of which are these Hnes, from Tennyson's "In 
Memoriam" : 

" Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
And more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well. 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster." 

How wonderful to me it is that the truths here 
set forth in poetic measure find embodiment in the 
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lives of mortal men, of which your growing life is an 
illustrious example. I have thought of the influence 
of your character, life, and teaching on me personally, 
vaster and vaster ; simply limitless. I recall the beau- 
tiful picture you presented in ascending the hill in 
front of the college. How quick, elastic, and vigorous 
your step ! The cane in your hand shared in the ani- 
mation of your entire being, and I have often thought 
of you as illustrating the art of taking a walk. Some- 
how in almost every relation in which I was brought 
in contact with you, the Master had made you an apt 
teacher, an example to lift me up and stimulate me to 
be content with only the best. 

Gratefully and with Christian love, 

. Jacob Henry Culleil 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Doctor: — It must be a great joy to one 
whose early years have been given so faithfully and 
successfully to teaching others the secrets of a higher 
living, to have his years so multiplied. I am very 
proud of what obedience to those teachings I have 
shown you, and gratefully find myself attributing my 
best motives in life to those teachings. 
Your grateful son in Zion, 

Daniel Paul Grosscup, 

Qass of 1871. 

Dixon, III. 

Venerable Father and Teacher: — ^Your per- 
sonal influence, ability, and character as a teacher 
brought myself and many others to Wittenberg Col- 
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lege. We have had no desire to unlearn or to re- 
nounce any of your instructions. Your teachings, as 
well as your writings, have always breathed a sweet 
and gentle spirit. Your lectures and sermons were 
always sound and thoroughly Biblical in doctrine ; and 
if the institutions of the General Synod would continue 
to build on the foundation of evangelical religion, as' 
set forth in your "Groundwork of Lutheran Theol- 
ogy," and would manifest the same magnanimous 
Christian spirit which pervaded Wittenberg College 
and Seminary during your presidency, our beloved 
Church would then be able to accomplish the fullest 
measure of her special mission in this country. 
I remain ever your debtor and Humble servant, 

T. F. DORNBLASER. 



Pearl City, III. 

Dear Father in Israel : — May the Lord who has 
spared you to us so long still lengthen out your days, 
and may they be days of joy and gladness. I not only 
had the privilege of your fatherly instruction, but also 
your blessing on our union. Wishing you the abiding 
presence of God's Spirit, 

Yours in the Lord, 

F. A. Matthis. 

Leipsic, Ohio. 

Honored Instructor: — Be assured that no one 
under whose instructions I have ever sat so often 
speaks to me through the intervening years as your 
own honored self. The inspiration of your sermons, 
Ihe instructions of the class-room, and the sweet and 
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gentle spirit of your daily Christian life among the 
students yet lingers with me. What little I have ac- 
quired of the knowledge of principles and of the un- 
derstanding of truth, I owe it largely to your influ- 
ence and help ; knowing that the blessed Christ, whom 
you taught us to worship and to love, walks with you 
now. 

** Hail, blest old age ! when life well-spent is crowned 
With years and honors, loved, revered, renowned ; 
Earth's noblest state, where all ripe virtues blend. 
And life's best hopes in rich fruition end." 

Gratefully and lovingly, 

C. S. Ernsberger. 



Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher: — ^You will never fully know 
how much you will ever live in the consciousness and 
influence of those of us who sat at your feet and 
whose Gamaliel you were. Your life was inwrought 
in my humble being, and your catholic and evangelical 
insight and interpretation have been felt every wakeful 
hour of my ministry. You, to me, have been the 
Tholuck of our Church in the new land; a lover of 
books and boys; a natural teacher, yet an aknost su- 
pernatural trainer of both head and heart. Up there 
we will get together and separate no more. Until then, 
good-bye. 

Geo. W. Miller. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Teacher and Father: — Like all other pu- 
pils who were privileged to attend your classes, I es- 
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teemed you highly as a teacher, and feel that I owe 
you a debt of gratitude which words cannot repay. 
Your hands were laid on my head at my confirmation 
in the college church, and in your prayer you set me 
apart for the holy ministry. And now as I have en- 
tered in some measure into your work, as president 
of Wittenberg College, I appreciate more fully than 
I could otherwise the care and anxiety and strain at- 
tending that work in that early period of the college's 
history. With limited resources and teaching force 
you were compelled to do the work of two men, but 
God richly owned and crowned your work. It is a 
rare privilege to be spared to such an age, in health 
and the right use of all your faculties, to see, in some 
measure, the blessed fruit of your life work. 
Very sincerely yours, 

J. M. RUTHRAUFF. 



My dear Doctor: — I find myself often looking 
back to the pleasant hours spent in the class-room at 
Wittenberg with you as instructor, thirty years ago. 
I rejoice in the pleasure it must give you to review 
the many years of active life you have spent in influ- 
encing and molding the minds of young men. 
Very sincerely yours, 

B. F. Funk. 

MURPHRYSBORO, IlL. 

My DEAR Brother and Teacher: — ^You are not 
forgotten; nor the work you have done, nor the in- 
fluence you have had over your students, whose future 
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you have shaped so well and to so great an extent. 
What, by God's help, you have done for Wittenberg 
and our General Synod Lutheran Church, has borne 
fruit and the harvest is being reaped. Your noble 
work and influence has been richly blessed of God. 
You have done a great work which will continue in 
the years to come. 

John W. Breitenbach. 



Waverly, III. 

To MY BELOVED TeACHER IN WiTTENBERG: — ^To 

none of the teachers there have I retained such pro- 
found respect as for yourself. Gentle, wise, patient, 
you impressed us all as a Christian, first, and a pro- 
found thinker next. Living in Springfield, I knew 
you longer than those who came and went. From 
early childhood until after seminary days I met and 
loved you. 

Your devoted friend, 

W. S. BUGBEY. 

Chicago, III. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher: — Talking last evening 
with an alumnus of one of the large universities, he 
remarked that more than all things else he regretted 
the absence from his college years of some g^eat mold- 
ing influence — ^personal influence. He had come under 
the guidance of learning and ability, but had missed 
the abiding stimulation and uplift that comes from hav- 
ing been in touch with — ^almost in the keeping of — a, 
supreme character. I congratulate myself that my 
college years brought to me the atmosphere of such a 
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personality. It is a son who now tenders his con- 
gratulations, for you have fathered many of the best 
things within me. 

Affectionately, 

Peter Stenger Grosscup. 
U. S. Court of Appeals. 

Sunbury, Pa. 

My dear Friend : — ^AUow me to congratulate you 
on your ninetieth birthday. With all my heart I wish 
you many more, and with each, more joy and less sor- 
row. 

As ever yours, 

M. S. Hendricks, 
Class of 1872. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher : — It was a happy providence, 
for which I am profoundly grateful, that brought me 
to Wittenberg College during your administration. 
Your life and teachings have ever been an inspiration 
to me. Your deep spirituality — a reflection of Him 
whom eye hath not seen; your teaching a true inter- 
pretation of Him who is the truth. I confess, without 
undue adulation, that your enlarged view of life, your 
clear perception of truth, your profound presentation 
of the character of the Godhead, your simple but log- 
ical unfolding o^ the plan of salvation, altogether have 
given me a great spiritual uplift and enlarged my vision 
of life and destiny. If my work in the Christian min- 
istry, for more than a quarter of a century, has availed 
anything, it was largely because my spirit, thought, 
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purpose, have been molded by your masterful hand. 
Amidst the decadence of thought and religion my feet 
still hold the high vantage ground where your teach- 
ing placed them. The impress of your personality is 
upon me yet, and will be while I live. 

Your humble and affectionate pupil, 

A. J. KiSSELL. 

Lena, Ilu 

Dear Dr. Sprecher: — I am heartily grateful that 
I was one of those who enjoyed the advantages which 
our beloved Wittenberg afforded in those days when 
you were the honored head of that "school of the 
prophets"; and while I tender you my sincere con- 
gratulations upon the fact that your life has been so 
graciously prolonged, I do so with the prayer that our 
beloved Lutheran Church of the General Synod may 
never forget the teaching of Dr. Sprecher nor recede 
from the position he so manfully held. 

Your true and grateful friend, 

J. C. Kauffman. 

Vandalia, Ohio. 

Dear Dr, Sprecher : — I am glad that you are still 
living. From reports I learn that you weigh more than 
you did thirty years ago. This reminds me of a little 
incident. On the same floor on which I roomed in 
the college was a student whom we called Jimmy 
Gates. One evening you gently knocked at his door 
and Jimmy yelled, "Come in if you are fat." Then you 
softly opened the door and said, "Well, Fm not very 
fat, but I'll come in anyhow." Undoubtedly we stu- 
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dents often vexed you, but we see now, as we did not 
then, what a masterly manager of young men you were. 
But it was on the serious side of life that you made 
the deepest impression. Never can I forget how you 
urged us to preach the Lutheran doctrine of the uni- 
versal priesthood; how every Christian ought to lift 
up Christ before the world, and that it was the privi- 
lege of each Christian to have the personal assurance 
of His salvation. At the meeting of the East Ohio 
Synod in 1877, you said in substance, for my encour- 
agement, "If it was not for the obligation to provide 
for my family, I have often thought I would like to go 
out and speak to every man, woman, and child, and 
tell them how to live for God." Far into the future 
your influence for good shall go. 

Yours in Christ, 

J. W. Ryder. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher : — I do not disparage the pre- 
cious help of many dear life-long friends when I say 
that, to none of them do I owe such a debt of gratitude 
as to yourself. I went to Wittenberg as a stranger; 
I had little to encourage, and much to discourage me. 
I needed some one with a great, kind heart to cheer 
me. You took that place, and through several un- 
broken years of college life never faltered in loving 
direction. In class-room and in private counsel I al- 
ways knew in you, not only a great teacher to instruct 
and inspire me, but a dear friend to love and trust. 
As it seems to me now, I should have been over- 
whelmed by the loneliness and difficulties of those 
times but for the courage and hope you gave my heart. 
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Your ministry to me then and ever since has been a 
mighty inspiration in my life-work. I thank God for 
giving to me and to the young men of Wittenberg 
such a friend and teacher, and for your long and useful 
life of gracious influence in our beloved Lutheran 
Church. 

Very affectionately yours, 

S. S. Waltz. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher : — I cannot forget your kind- 
ness to me, a student and tutor, when you were presi- 
dent of Wittenberg College. When I think of my col- 
lege days and realize, as I now do, that they were the 
most important of my life, in the hope of doing better 
next time, I would be willing to live them over again, 
especially if you could be my teacher. 

Very truly, 

Geo. H. Young, 
Department of Latin. 

Duquesne, Pa. 

Most reverend Father: — I cannot but think 
what must have been your thoughts on seeing an awk- 
ward country lad, travel-stained from a foot journey 
of fourteen miles, come into your study on that eighth 
day of March, 1870, seeking a congenial college home. 
I returned home, delighted with the college and with 
its president. Of those six following y6ars of college 
life I have no need to speak. And when at last the 
sad farewells were spoken, may I not say, there was 
formed upon each heart the impress of the loving spirit 
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of him who had governed us, not by fear, but by kind- 
ness. I desire to bear willing testimony to the potent 
influence of your instruction in shaping my life. 

Faithfully yours, 

O. F. Harshman. 



Baltimore, Md. 

My beloved Teacher and Brother in Christ : — 
As you stand on this proud eminence and look back 
over your long life, and remember how much you have 
been permitted to accomplish, how many young men 
you have trained for the holy ministry, men who have 
been influenced more by your sweet, pure life than 
even by your teaching, and who are being used of God 
in building up His Church; and that you have been 
permitted to see peace and prosperity come to our great 
Church out of the struggles and conflicts of the past, 
and know that your irenic spirit has had much to do 
in bringing this about, your heart ought to rejoice in 
the abounding mercy of our God. I am sure that no 
teacher was ever more beloved by all his pupils than 
you have been. 

Most fraternally, 

P. A. Heilman. 

Albany, N. Y. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher: — ^You must pardon me 
for expressing my feelings of deepest gratitude to 
Almighty God for your life and learning. Next to 
God and my parents, I feel that I am under largest 
and most lasting obligation to you for whatever of 
consequence I have been or may be to-day, as a man 
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and a minister of the gospel. Of the far wider and 
larger influence for good which you have exerted upon 
the thousands whose lives you have touched and upon 
the wide Christian world, my poor pen cannot so much 
as begin to manifest. 

With sincerest affection, 

G. M. Heindel. 

Ashland, Pa. 

My greatly esteemed and venerated Instruct- 
or : — ^Your presence has always been to me a benedic- 
tion, and your words of wisdom and wholesome coun- 
sel have ever proven themselves to be an individual 
inspiration to a holier and more useful life. Let me 
assure you, my venerated father, that you are not for- 
gotten by your literary and spiritual children. When 
I have quoted your wise sayings in private conversation 
or in public address, or when others have done the 
same in my presence, our mutual admiration has always 
prompted in me a supreme gratitude to God that I was 
permitted in my youthful days to sit at the feet of one 
so kind, gentle, wise, and true. 

Lovingly, 

E. B. Killinger. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher : — ^You have witnessed the 
entire history of our beloved Lutheran Church of the 
General Synod, and in much of that history you have 
had an honorable part. You helped to lay the present 
foundations. I trust you are witnessing the growth 
of the superstructure with gratification. I shall always 
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remember with pride my years at Wittenberg College — 
pride in that I was privileged to sit at your feet. You 
gave me an insight to the solution of the true Christian 
philosophy. I have always thought of you as one who 
had the genuine philosophic spirit, guided by a Chris- 
tian faith. Neither can I forget the kindly consid- 
eration with which you always greeted the boys. After 
passing you in the campus or on the street I always 
felt a little the stirrings of an ambition to be manly. 
With tenderest regard, 

John A. M. Ziegler. 



Dear Professor : — ^As I recall my college life, some 
of the most pleasant memories are of the class-room 
with you as our instructor. Especially vivid is the 
recollection of the last meeting of our class when, in 
response to the request of the class, instead of the 
lesson in psychology, you gave us a parting talk on 
the theme "Meeting the Realities of Life." 

I remain your loving and respectful pupil, 

Wm. Meyer. 

Jerico Springs, Mo. 

Dearly Beloved: — Countless things that have in- 
fluenced one's life must be forgotten. Very few re- 
main as a life-long inspiration to noble living. Con- 
tact with you at Wittenberg has ever been such, con- 
sciously, to me. I thank God for the impulses He 
imparted to me through you. 

Yours in Christ, 

J. A. Lowe. 
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Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher: — ^Thousands who have 
come under your hallowed influence in days gone by 
look back with fondest recollections to those days of 
growth under your uplifting administrations. You 
cannot know in this life the extent of your good work, 
for there are many who do rise up and call you blessed. 
Measured by deeds and influence for good, your years 
number more than the fourscore and ten, it is our 
pleasure to observe. 

Yours most faithfully, 

J. W. MacKinnon. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Doctor : — ^We are glad we were among your 
students, and can join with many in sending love and 
greetings. We desire to express our gratitude to God 
who has brought you to this good age. 
Yours affectionately, 

Fannie M. Raup, 
G. P. Raup. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

Reverend and honored Teacher: — I cannot ex- 
press my gratitude to you for your clear presentations 
of the laws governing matter, mind, and spirit, and 
especially for your firm faith and fervent piety. I owe 
more to you for the foundation of my character and 
faith than to any other human being, with the excep- 
tion of my parents, especially my sainted mother, who, 
you will remember, committed me to your care when I 
went to Wittenberg. For what you have done for me, 
5 
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under God, I would not be ungrateful, and beg you 
to receive this as a token of my esteem and gratitude. 
For your many scholars your life and presence have 
been a constant inspiration. 

Yours in love, 

Samuel Schwarm. 



Louisville, Ky, 

Dear Dr. Sprecher : — I congratulate you for your 
long and useful life. With kind recollections of my 
student life spent in your class-room, 

I am most respectfully yours, 

F. M. Porch. 

Bryant, Ind. 

Dear Brother in Christ: — It has pleased our 
heavenly Father to permit you not only to live and 
richly enjoy the blessings of a long life, but also to 
assist in molding the faith of the church militant. 
Your faith, your instruction, and your example are still 
living in the minds and hearts of those who were per- 
mitted to enjoy your labors while occupying the posi- 
tion of president and professor in the college and semi- 
nary. I herewith express my thanks for your assist- 
ance in preparing me for the gospel ministry. 

M. L. Smith. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher: — When I recall the in- 
tellectual and spiritual value you have been to me, I 
thank my God that I have known you as my honored 
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teacher in this school in the happy years of pupilage 
through which I was permitted to pass with you. The 
influence of the living teacher is g^eat, and I feel that 
I honor myself when I say that I was aware of my 
privilege when I was under you as a student, and that 
though anticipating g^eat things, the reality was greater 
than the anticipation. I am sure that your students 
will join in the opinion that you are the most affec- 
tionately remembered and broadly revered theologian 
and teacher who has shared in the making of this 
school. 

Very fraternally yours, 

David H. Bausun. 

Wittenberg Theological Seminary, 
Chair of Practical Theology. 

St. Paul, Minn'. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher: — ^Who can ever forget 
the eye that sparkled with the light of learning and 
illuminated the class-room; the gentle voice that 
sounded sincerity and purity; the kindly intellectual 
face with mentality expressed in every line of it? En- 
thusiasm for life in all its bearings was ever your 
watchword. I shall never forget the last lecture to the 
class of 1876. "Young gentlemen," you said to us, 
"never cease to keep alive your enthusiasm; when 
my enthusiasm is gone I am ready to leave this earth." 
It seems to me that no one can contemplate a life like 
yours without receiving a rich lesson. It is thus that 
the life and teachings of a good man enter into and 
control the destiny of the human race. 

In these days of scrambling for the mere material 
things here below, it is a pleasure and a delight ta 
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turn to a man who wished the things of Caesar to be 
rendered unto Caesar, and that the money changers 
be driven from the temple of learning, and who was 
willing to devote his great brain and energy to the 
cause of education almost without price. We all know 
that your life has been fully consecrated to your fellow- 
men. 

A very devoted son of old Wittenberg, 

Rois Clarke. 

Sacramento, Cal. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher: — ^You will remember how, 
in broken health, you resigned the Harrisburg charge 
when thirty years of age, fearing, expecting that your 
work was almost done. Now, sixty years more have 
been added to your life, and what an amount of labor 
and usefulness you have crowded into these years eter- 
nity alone will reveal. But with the hard toil has come 
to you much to cheer and sweeten life. 

W. S. HOSKINSON. 

The California S. S. Association. 

Richmond, Ind. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher : — Of all the influences of my 
college years, the most potent was that exerted by 
yourself. No person in all my life, outside of my own 
home, did so much for me as you did. I count myself 
especially fortunate in being led to attend Wittenberg 
while you were there. Instead of the years lessening 
my thought of you and your work, they have only led 
me to appreciate more highly what you were and did 
for us. I have often wished for the opportunity to 
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tell you of my thought in regard to your influence for 
good in the college, and I now thank God for this 
opportunity. 

Lovingly and sincerely, 

Jacob W. Kapp. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher: — I recall with great grati- 
tude the fact that it was my privilege to be your pupil 
during the days of my preparation for the work of the 
Christian ministry. The energy of your thought, the 
gentleness of your manner, the uniformity of your 
kindness, and the constancy of your love made impres- 
sions on me which are abiding. 

Very sincerely yours, 

e. h. dornblaser. 

Omaha, Neb. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher : — The simple mention of your 
name recalls very many pleasant memories of dear old 
Wittenberg, upon the brightest page of whose history 
your name is entitled to be inscribed in golden letters. 
With no disparagement to the great ability and high 
character of each of the several professors connected 
with the college from 1872 to 1876, her students and 
patrons must at once accord to you the distinction of 
being the tower of strength that raised Wittenberg 
above its rivals in the good old Buckeye State, and gave 
her prominent position among the leading educational 
institutions of the land. 

When the innocently roguish nature of the college 
student would come to the surface and prompt them 
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to play a trick or caper, they would always appreciate 
it the better if in the play they could annoy and tan- 
talize a professor or several professors ; but never did 
student desire or design to disturb a hair or a reflec- 
tion of Dr. Sprecher. Honor, reverence, and love for 
him unconsciously curbed the students' passion for 
unrestrained freedom and his readiness for ruthless 
sport, and brought each and all under the unwritten 
law which says : Thus far shalt thou go and no farther ! 
With greatest respect and highest devotion, 

J. L. Kaley, Attorney. 

Three Rivers, Mich. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher : — By being brought into per- 
sonal contact with you and by our relationship as stu- 
dent and teacher, we have ever since felt the influence 
of your life upon ours. I know that I voice the senti- 
ment of Wittenberg's sons when I say your life has 
been a benediction to us ; it has lifted us into a higher, 
purer atmosphere; it has given us broader views of 
life — its responsibilities and opportunities. Much that 
we are we owe to your blessed influence; much that 
we long to be is the reflection of your own high ideals 
and exalted character. 

Yours affectionately, 

D. M. Horner. 

Baltimore, Md. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher: — ^With pride and joy I 
remember the impressions of your scholarship, aptness 
to teach, the beauty and force of your personal life, 
and your influence upon the body of students around 
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you. Among all those with whom I have been asso- 
ciated in my lifetime, no one has influenced me in so 
many directions, both as to mind and heart, as yourself. 
For the beauty and charm of your personality I have 
always loved you and will love you forever. 
Faithfully yours, 

Ezra K. Bell. 



Princeton, III. 

Dearly beloved Instructor : — We can never ex- 
press our gratitude for what you have done for our 
dear Church. While in college and seminary your 
smile was always a benediction, and your presence a 
joy. While words cannot express our indebtedness to 
you, we want to assure you that although many years 
have come and gone since then, we never have forgot- 
ten you and never will. The memories of our college 
days are just as bright as they ever were. Those were 
some of the most cherished experiences of life, and in 
all those memories none holds a more sacred place than 
those of your class-room as we listened intently to the 
golden words which came from your pure mind and 
heart. 

Yours with many congratulations and good wishes, 

C. J. KlEFER. 

Grace Reformed Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 

My dear Doctor : — The molding influence of your 
words and character upon the multitude of boys and 
young men whom you greeted in Wittenberg calls 
forth our profoundest gratitude to God. While but 
little of the counsel you gave us as "the students' 
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friend" and your instruction in the class-room can be 
distinctly recalled, your lovely and noble Christian 
character furnished a most beautiful ideal which has 
remained in all the years since 1873 ; and I count that 
ideal among my most valuable possessions. 

Yours always, 

John H. Prugh. 

Zanesville, Ind. 

Dear Brother: — May your heart's desire, as ex- 
pressed to us as students, be found true in your own 
experience — ^your last days be your happiest days. 

Yours very truly, 

Robert Atkin. 

Butler, Pa. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher: — While I write I feel a 
subtle influence coming from a photograph hanging 
over my desk, a position which it has occupied for the 
last twenty years. Let me assure you that I have 
learned to appreciate the thorough instruction and the 
wholesome influence which your saintly character and 
life have had upon me during all these years. 
Wishing you continuous blessings, 

Eli Miller. 

Richmond, Ind. 

My dear Brother : — It was in the year 1875 that 
I came to Wittenberg, and had the great pleasure 
of reciting Hickok's "Science of the Mind" to you. 
Though we did not come in contact with each other 
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very closely, and I doubt that you remember me, yet 
the impression made upon me by you has always been 
helpful and uplifting. It must be a source of very 
great joy to look back upon so many years and see 
the development of the Church and enjoy the fruits 
of your labor. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

C. HUBER. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Dear Doctor : — How many happy recollections of 
you and your family come to me as I remember the 
years passed in and about Springfield ! 

With kindest memories and good wishes. 
Very truly, 

Effie Mitchell Shuey. 

Plymouth, Ohio. 

My dear Dr. Sprecher : — Of all those under whom 
I sat as a pupil, the one who contributed the most 
toward giving me a high ideal and a lofty aspiration 
was yourself. Even when God says, "Come up higher," 
your influence shall abide and be manifest in the col- 
lege for which you did a lasting work, and in the great 
Church in which you were such a tower of strength. 
Before me you shall ever be a representative of the 
highest type of man. This is true not only of intel- 
lectual manhood, but because of that manifest self- 
control, your remarkable charity for others, which 
made you see some good in everybody ; your fairness 
and sweetness of spirit in discussion and controversy. 
You have been my ideal of true moral manhood. 
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Rising to a higher realm, your devotion to your 
Church and to Wittenberg College, your grasp of that 
truth that lay beyond the field of controversy, in which 
field too many are content to spend their lives; your 
apparent continued touch with the Divine, keep you 
before my eye as the best type of a Christian man. 

Again expressing my gratitude for the wholesome 
inspiration you have been to me, I am, 
Most affectionately yours, 

A. C. Miller. 

Chanute, Kan. 

Dear Doctor : — ^Yours has been a long and useful 
life. Many will rise up and call you blessed in time 
to come. I am only true to my feelings when I say 
that I consider it both a privilege and honor to have 
been one of your students for several years, and am 
heartily glad that I can add my humble testimony of 
appreciation to that of others of the benefit of those 
years. Your simple faith and beautiful piety have fol- 
lowed me like a benediction, and your profound Chris- 
tian scholarship has been constantly inspiring. 
Your pupil and friend, 

A. M. Barrett. 

Hudson, Mass. 

Dear Dr. Sprecher :— Last week I attended a serv- 
ice in Boston commemorative of the late Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School — Charles Carroll Everett, 
who held, and for many years has held, the same place 
in the hearts of the men trained here as you hold, and 
so long have held in our hearts ; and as I sat listening 
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to the tributes paid to him, your face would come be- 
fore me, and it was on my indebtedness to you that my 
thoughts ran again and again. 

As ever, affectionately yours, 

John Baltzly. 

ToPEKA, Kan. 

To MY HONORED THEOLOGICAL INSTRUCTOR: — 

Please accept my most hearty congratulations and best 
wishes in the attainment of your ninetieth birthday. 

Sincerely, 

H. A. Ott. 

Atchison, Kan. 

My dear Doctor: — "With long life will I satisfy 
him" is surely verified in your experience. I have 
many cherished memories of the class-room at Witten- 
berg where your kindly instruction was a great stim- 
ulus to me in the preparation for the ministry. I 
would esteem it a great privilege if I could meet you 
face to face again, and hear once more your words of 
helpfulness. 

Very sincerely, 

Frank D. Altman, 
President Western Theological Seminary. 

Quincy, Mich. 

Dear Father: — ^To you is indeed verified the 
promise : "Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life." You have met the responsi- 
bilities of many years with a fidelity that receives the 
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unanimous approbation of your many friends and stu- 
dents. Rest assured the kindly and fatherly instruc- 
tions to us who are now in the active conflicts of life 
ever serve as a guide and incentive to useful deeds and 
holier lives. 

Yours fraternally, 

D. J. MiTTERLING. 
WiLKESBARRE, Pa. 

Dear Doctor: — ^The Class of 1883 have always felt 
that they were highly honored in being the last class 
to receive from your hand certificates of graduation. 
The memory of the many pleasant and precious hours 
I was privileged to spend in your class-room comes up 
before me now, and I trust I shall always treasure 
and profit by the many words of wisdom and counsel 
we received there. 

Affectionately, 

Walter Miller. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

My dear Doctor and Teacher: — How much of 
hope and thought you have cast into my humble life ! 
I thank you again and again for the comfort and help 
you brought to me in my student days. Jesus says: 
"I am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly." I believe the "abun- 
dant life" has been and is yours by the grace of God, 
which you have so earnestly and so wonderfully used 
in helping others. 

Your grateful student, 

E. R. Wagner. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 
My dear Doctor : — I still have a very distinct and 
pleasant recollection of your lectures on empirical psy- 
chology, and wish that I could hear them again. I 
have always considered the hours so spent as among 
the most important of my college course. 
Yours sincerely, 

C. C. Young. 

FiNDLAY, Ohio. 

Reverend and beloved Doctor: — I regard it as 
one of the privileges of my college life to have been 
one of your pupils in the last class in the Seminary 
to hear your lectures. I shall never forget the hours 
we spent in your study listening to words of wisdom 
and inspiration. Your teaching and your life made an 
impression upon me for which I now desire to thank 
you. 

Very truly, your friend in Christ, 

S. E. Greenawalt. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Greetings to Rev. Samuel Sprecher, D.D., on 
this ninetieth anniversay of his birthday : — ^With wishes 
for continued health and prolonged life, and for peace, 
comfort, and happiness in declining days. 

David R. Hosterman. 

Louisville, Ky. 

My beloved Father : — It gives me a large measure 
of delight to find that in my life I have always felt the 
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greatness of your mind-power and the godliness of 
your spirit. To neither have I attained, but am per- 
petually grateful for the impetus you gave to my pur- 
pose and spirit in life. The Class of 187 1 had seven- 
teen members; of these fifteen prepared for the gospel 
ministry. What success in spirit, what ideals of piety, 
and what devotion to duty may have entered my career 
owe, in a large measure, their vitality to you as my 
teacher and friend. 

Yours affectionately in Jesus Christ, 

Harlan K. Fenner. 



Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

My dear Father in Israel: — Your life has been 
pronounced in favor of all that is good and sacred 
among men. You will ever live in the hearts and 
lives of the students who sat at your feet, and the peo- 
ple who heard the sound of your voice. We praise the 
Lord for prolonging your life, and for the blessings 
bestowed through the beneficent instructions that came 
from your lips. 

Yours reverently and lovingly, 

George W. Snyder. 

New York. 

A Tribute to Dr. Sprecher : — Of all the teachers 
of my youth, none so gave direction and emphasis to 
the thoughts that have molded my after life as did Dr. 
Samuel Sprecher in my stay at Wittenberg College. 
He stands out in my past as does some quiet mountain 
after one has gone from it a score of miles across the 
plains. The setting sun builds cities in the clouds, but 
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so does the rising sun. The glory that we see gather- 
ing around the head of our venerable teacher is that 
of the rising sun. May CJod bless him ! 

I. K. Funk. 

Vermilion, Ohio. 

Dear Instructor and Father: — ^You used to be 
our ideal of a man. Many a rich germ of possibility 
did you plant in the heart of a young man for noblest 
manhood. Some of us have not attained all that we 
might have done, but I am sure you gave us all a good 
start. 

Yours in abundance of love, 

J. A. Kaley. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear and beloved Dr. Sprecher: — I want to 
thank you for your wise and helpful words in the 
class-room ; for the wholesome influence of your beau- 
tiful life; for the faithfulness with which you have 
employed your eminent abilities for the good of men. 
Most affectionately yours, 

Renel Dodd. 

Shelby, Ohio. 

My dear Teacher: — Your long sojourn in the 
flesh is a Joy and wonder to me. My heart is full of 
gratitude for your blessed influence upon my charac- 
ter and life. It abides still as a living power within. 
I am thankful to God that, in His providence, I was 
led to you. How it would thrill me with delight to see 
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you once more face to face ! If this privilege be denied 
me, we shall meet beyond, and together greet the great 
Teacher of all. 

Your grateful pupil, 

W. H. SiNGLEY. 



ADDENDA. 

The following persons — students of the Doctor — 
wrote letters, gratulatory and in the same spirit of love 
and appreciation, but too late to be included in the 
bound volume, entitled "A Tribute of Love": 

Rev. Samuel Domer, D.D., of Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Jacob Keller, of Jeff ersontown, Ky. 

Rev. John B. Brandt, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. T. S. Smedley, Kent, Ohio. 

Rev. J. H. Houseman, Lairdsville, Pa. 

Rev. B. R. M. Sheeder, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Rev. J. W. Goodlin, D.D., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ACCIDENT THAT BEFELL HIM, AND THE VISITS MADE 
HIM DURING THE FOUR YEARS OF HIS ILLNESS. 

Although the Doctor had now reached a point in 
life where he stood almost without a companion of his 
age, he yet enjoyed such vigor of mind and body as to 
give a reason for the hope that he would live to cele- 
brate his centennial, and, barring all accidents, this hope 
would likely have been realized. But a fortuity, so 
common to old people, was his. While walking near 
liis ninety-first milestone he fell and so injured his 
lx)dy that for two years he was confined to his chair, 
and then, during the last two years of his life, to his 
l)ed. But while the flesh failed, his mind was npt weak- 
•ened nor his eye dimmed. He read almost incessantly. 
His daughter writes of his "lovingly patient spirit 
while he suffered, and his wonderful contentment." 
He said: "I enjoy life as much as I did at twenty-one 
years of age, I am so perfectly comfortable, and can 
read all the time." When surprise was expressed at 
Tiis patience under confinement, he said : "I have noth- 
ing to complain of. I am the most fortunate old man 
on earth, having everything arranged for my com- 
fort.'* He said that one joy that awaited him in heaven 
was that he would know and understand so many 
things that puzzled him here. 

LETTER FROM REV. MARION J. KLINE, D.D., SECRETARY 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The privilege of a little visit to Dr. Sprecher I 
account as one of the most pleasant experiences which 
6 (85) 
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it has ever been my good fortune to enjoy. During the 
visitation of the Synod and churches of California, sev- 
eral years ago, I called upon him in his home in San 
Diego, Cal., in company with his pastor, the Rev. J. E. 
Hoick. Though the weakness of his body caused him 
to be confined to his bed, yet his mind was as clear and 
vigorous as though he were in the flush of early youth. 
His mind and thought went back to the days of his 
Harrisburg pastorate and the initial effort for the es- 
tablishment of the great foreign mission work of the 
General Synod. The fathers were men of largest faith 
and undaunted courage. In the face of indifference 
and opposition the foundations were laid deep and 
strong. 

Dr. Sprecher narrated the incident of his first offer- 
ing for foreign missions. He was at the time pastor 
of Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa. After having pre- 
sented the need of the gospel in foreign lands, an of- 
fering was received. One hundred dollars was con- 
tributed for this purpose. The next day Dr. Sprecher 
sent his check for that amount to the Synodical Treas- 
urer. The check was returned to him in a few days 
accompanied by a letter, to the effect that Dr. Sprecher 
had doubtless made a mistake in his remittance of so 
large an amount; that he probably meant to send 
$io. With pardonable pride Dr. Sprecher told how 
he returned the check to the Treasurer with a letter, 
telling him that no mistake had been made and that 
he expected future offerings to be even larger. 

The Rev. Charles G. Heckert, D.D., President of 
Wittenberg College, writes of a visit made to him a 
few weeks before his death, as follows : 

Just six weeks ago, while on our California trip. 
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we visited Dr. Sprecher in his beautiful home in San 
Diego. 

I had looked forward to that meeting with great 
anticipations. In my work as college professor, and 
later as one of the successors of this great and good 
man, I had heard countless testimonies concerning his 
splendid achievements for Wittenberg College. As a 
boy I had seen him, but had had no acquaintance with 
him in later years. 

Never .were three days more delightfully spent than 
those in San Diego. The thoughtful courtesies of Rev. 
Hoick, Professor and Mrs. Davidson, Mrs. Lewis, Dr. 
Leisenring, and Mr. Brown, made our stay a constant 
pleasure. But the culmination of it all, the climax of 
our trip, were the hours spent in the bedchamber of 
Dr. Sprecher. 

On my' first visit I found him delighted with one 
of the newer books on philosophy. On the little table 
by his side were two of the more recent works on the- 
ology. The writer can never fully tell the strange 
feeling of spiritual exultation that came over him as 
he realized the magnificent supremacy of this man's 
mind at a time when most men would be in their dotage. 

We talked over the college, the great work of the 
Church, and in particular the outlook for our Lutheran 
Church. It was an inspiration for a younger man to 
see that this prophet had his face to the future. His 
countenance would light up with joy of victory as he 
would picture the coming triumph of our Church in 
this land. 

He spoke of many of the men in the Church, both 
clerical and lay, who had been associated with him 
during his long term of twenty-five years as President 
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of Wittenberg College. With a merry twinkle of his 
eye and a chuckle of satisfaction, he recalled a number 
of amusing incidents connected with his administra- 
tion. Time had evidently removed any unpleasant 
memories, if there had ever been such, and he lived 
with only the recollections of the beautiful and the 
happy things that had been his to enjoy. 

I shall never forget that visit. It was like an op- 
portunity to converse with one long since passed to the 
silent majority. It was as if an angel from the other 
life had come to speak of the days of the fathers, to 
tell of their struggles, their joys, and their triumphs. 
To me those days were an inspiration never to be for- 
gotten. The picture of that quiet, happy-faced saint of 
God, waiting in absolute tranquillity of soul, for the 
summons of his Master, is one to be cherished through- 
out life. "Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right ; for the end of that man is peace." 

A letter written by the author and appearing in the 
Lutheran Observer of February 23d, 1906, gives the 
following : 

One of the most prominent elements of my pur- 
pose in coming to the Pacific Coast was to see my old 
and beloved preceptor. Dr. Samuel Sprecher. It shall 
ever seem to me a providence that I came just in time 
to fulfill my heart's desire. Upon my arrival in San 
Diego from Los Angeles, on Friday, January 5th, 
I called upon the Rev. Hoick, pastor of the Lutheran 
Church, who suggested that I assist him in the admin- 
istration of the sacrament on the day following, to the 
Doctor and family. It seemed like the realization of 
a dream to look upon his familiar face, after a period 
of over forty years, and at an age so extraordinary, 
and see the old sparkle of the eye and hear the same 
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rhythm of thought and love as of yore. As he tarried 
in his little, helpless body, so near the verge of dis- 
solution, he strikingly suggested the independence of 
the soul, and its conscious, active, and happy condition 
during the period of disembodiment. After a most 
interesting conversation, the consecration of the ele- 
ments, and the participation in them by the Doctor and 
his two daughters, the Doctor gave them to Brother 
Hoick and myself, speaking the words of the sacra- 
ment in clear and impressive tone, thus performing 
his last ministerial act. It was a solemn yet joyous- 
and never-to-be-forgotten feast of love. 

The next day, after a soul-refreshing communion: 
at the church, I spent several delightful hours with, 
the Doctor and family, including the son-in-law, Pro-^ 
fessor Davidson, superintendent of the city schools.. 
As usual, I found the Doctor reading. He read almost 
incessantly during the day, without any apparent weari- 
ness. In speaking of the religious journals, he said, 
**The Lutheran Observer is a splendid paper — ^better 
than it has ever been." While there was evidence of 
physical weakness in his failure to keep himself erect 
on the pillow on which he reclined, the cheerfulness 
of his manner and brightness of his intellect were so* 
illusive as to make it impossible for those around him 
to realize that the transition was so near. It was, 
therefore, a surprise to all when, on the evening of 
the third day following, he passed away peacefully, 
gloriously as the sun he so often saw sink beneath 
the ocean. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HIS DEATH, AND MEMORIAL SERVICE AT SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

So PASSED away one of earth's truly great and good 
ones. In pure intellectuality he was the peer of any 
of the several generations covered by his life of nearly 
a century. His was a personality so charged with the 
virtues and so radiant as to be an inspiration and up- 
lift to all around him. It seemed providential that I 
was present to speak a word supplementing the re- 
marks of Brother Hoick at the private service held at 
the home prior to the transfer of the body to Spring- 
field for interment ; and also to take part in the inter- 
esting memorial service held in the church on Sabbath 
evening. He is not dead, but lives more and more in 
heaven and on earth. 

The departure of the spirit of Dr. Samuel Sprecher 
from the old house which he had tenanted for ninety- 
five years and thirteen days, on Wednesday, 9 p. m., 
January loth, 1906, was so silent and unobtrusive that 
his daughter Eleanor and her husband stood alone at 
his bedside, while his daughter Laura, who had watched 
over him for seventeen years, was detained in an ad- 
joining room with nervous prostration. On Friday, 
while the body lay in its beautiful casket, banked with 
choicest flowers, ready to be started on its long jour- 
ney, and looking as though its immortal inhabitant 
were still present and enraptured in sweet vision, a 
brief but impressive service was held, in which Pastor 
Hoick, Rev. H. S. Jordan, D.D., of the Presbyterian 
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Church, and the author, took part. Aside from the 
many friends there were present two daughters, one 
son-in-law, one grandson, and two sons, C. S., of Los 
Angeles, and L. M., of San Bernardino, Cal. 

The impression on the part of the pastor and others, 
that the life of one so eminent should not end in their 
midst without more extended notice, led to the memo- 
rial service held in the Lutheran Church, on Sabbath 
evening, January 14th. Many were present, the mud 
and rain notwithstanding. Addresses were made by 
the Rev. John B. Brandt, D.D.,^ an old Wittenberg 
student ; Dr. Leisenring, of San Diego ; the Rev. J. E. 
Hoick, and the author. 

Dr. Brandt said in part : "First of all. Dr. Sprecher 
was a Christian. He never had much to say of 
himself, but was always considerate of others, and 
easy of access to those in need of counsel or sym- 
pathy. He was a great teacher. When a subject 
was presented to him, he seemed to absorb it at 
once, and by a few brief, strong sentences made us 
feel that there was nothing more to be said. He was 
optimistic in many things. He had strong convictions 
of the truth. Unlike Luther in many things, in this, 
two persons could not be more alike — ^he would have 
died rather than surrender a vital truth. He had great 
power of application and concentration, which enabled 
him to accomplish an incredible amount of work. He 
also had a vein of humor, and was not sparing of it 
when needed. A young man who had a rather exalted 
opinion of himself had read something of his own 
production on a rather abstruse theme. When he had 
finished, the Doctor said, in his easy, pleasant manner : 
'That does well for a sophomore; but, young gentle- 
men, if during your college course we succeed in teach- 
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ing you that you do not know anything, but have shown 
you how to learn, we shall have succeeded in our ob- 
ject.' He was intensely loyal to his country. When 
our government was threatened with destruction in 
1861, some of us felt it to be our duty to go into the 
army. He said : * Young gentlemen, go, and God bless 
you! To serve your country, as you now may, is a 
wonderful privilege. I wish that I could go with you/ 
He never forgot his soldier students." 

Dr. P. S. Leisenring gave some interesting recol- 
lections of him as a visitor at the home of his child- 
hood, in Selinsgrove, Pa., how he had impressed him^ 
and of his admiration of him as known during his 
residence in San Diego. 

Pastor Hoick said in part : "One of the most strike 
ing qualities of this man as I knew him was his un- 
diminished mental vigor. He would recall incidents 
long removed in time and place. He would give the 
philosophic bearing of weighty questions and discuss 
issues of the day with interest. Current literature as 
well as recent publications of a substantial character 
he perused, noting with pleasure the onward march 
of events in the scientific, literary, and religious worlds 
He was ahead of the times in which he lived, and with 
an outlook upon the world's progress akin to prophetic 
insight, he discerned the trend of events and discussed 
with interest their import and character. Dr. Sprecher 
was truly a Christian character, 'patient in tribulation^ 
rejoicing in hope.' His frail body was often attacked 
by pain, yet he bore it uncomplainingly. Always mind- 
ful of others, he manifested a truly unselfish spirit. At- 
tentions, however slight, he received with such grateful 
appreciation that to be with him and to know him was 
to love him. Especially did he receive with thankful^ 
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ness from his loving Father's hand the many blessings 
he enjoyed upon the occasion of his ninetieth birthday. 
He recalled how that, in earlier years, he was seldom 
free from pain, but in the genial climate of southern 
California he was almost free from the infirmities of 
early life, consequently he said: 'Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all His benefits ; who f orgiveth 
all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases.' Then 
as he considered the kindness and care of his devoted 
daughter, he added: *Who satisfieth thy mouth with 
good things, so that thy youth is renewed like the 
eagle's.' (Psalm ciii). 

"A distinguishing characteristic of this great good 
man was his broad Christian charity. Neither race, 
color, nor condition hindered the outflow of genuine 
sympathy and assistance to the needy. When North 
and South were divided on the subject of slavery, his 
voice was raised in unflinching courage in behalf of 
the cause of liberty. Speaking in retrospect of his 
long and eminently useful career, he referred on one 
occasion to two events which, like eminences, rose 
above the fog which shrouded the minutiae of life. One 
was the assistance and encouragement rendered a fel- 
low-student, a young colored man, attending Pennsyl- 
vania College. This young man afterward studied for 
the ministry, and while no opening occurred to him 
in the Lutheran Church, he found a field in another, 
where he rose to distinction. He was none other than 
Bishop Payne, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

"The other labor of love to which he referred was 
the active part which he, with others, took in the in- 
auguration of the foreign mission work of the General 
Synod. Strange as it may seem, there were those who 
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opposed it on various grounds. But in strong and 
earnest advocacy of this great duty of the Church, the 
voice of young Dr. Sprecher was successfully raised. 
The work of missions was always dear to his heart. 
In this he was Christ-like. It was to him a blessed 
privilege, after the day of struggle, to have a season 
of rest in this sunset land. To few men is given the 
earthly privilege, in like degree, of seeing the fruits of 
their labors. The prosperity of Wittenberg College, 
which he loved so well, and the tender tributes of 
former students incorporated in the Tribute of Love,' 
were to him a source of great joy. *He rests from his 
labors and his works do follow him.* " 

The author endeavored to commend him as a model 
of Christian character and life, urging the imitation 
of his heroic devotion to principle and the welfare of 
humanity. 

This service of appropriate song and address was, 
to the translated life of Dr. Sprecher, as is the cloud 
of gold to the setting sun. And while the one dies 
away, the other shines on forever. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DR. SPRECHER'S funeral. 

The following account of the obsequies at Spring- 
field, Ohio, appeared in the Lutheran Evangelist of 
January 26th, 1906: 

The funeral services in connection with the burial 
of Dr. Samuel Sprecher were simple and in beautiful 
harmony with his tastes and his quiet, Oiristian life. 
The arrangements were in charge of Dr. Qiarles G. 
Heckert, president of the college. The body arrived 
at Springfield, Ohio, from San Diego, Cal., Thursday 
morning, January i8th, and was in charge of the un- 
dertaker until nine o'clock, when it was removed to 
the First Lutheran Church, where it lay in state until 
noon. Students from the college acted as a guard of 
honor, while a constant stream of young and old passed 
by to look upon the calm face of the dead. He ap- 
peared to his friends to have been remarkably well pre- 
served, not showing in any measure the marks of his 
extreme age. For more than twenty years he had been 
quietly waiting under California's genial southern sky 
for God to say "It is enough." There, undisturbed by 
worldly things, as he once beautifully remarked to a 
ministerial friend, he "talked with God." As we looked 
upon his face we felt that God had graciously answered 
him. At two o'clock the services were held in the 
church. The invocation was offered by Dr. J. H. 
Culler; the Scriptures were read by Dr. E. H. Dom- 
blaser; the resolutions of students and faculty were 
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read by Dr. D. H. Bauslin, and the closing prayer 
offered by Dr. J. W. Kapp. Dr. S. A. Ort delivered 
the funeral address, which was a most eloquent and 
fitting tribute to Dr. Sprecher as a man, a preacher, 
a theologian, and president of the college. A solo, 
"Oh, eyes that are weary," was sung by Miss Mabel 
von Dahlen, and the funeral cortege then proceeded 
to the beautiful Ferncliff Cemetery. The active pall- 
bearers were: Prof. A. F. Linn, Prof. E. O. Weaver,. 
Dr. V. G. A. Tressler, Rev. Harvey S. Lawrence, Rev. 
A. H. Smith, and George H. Young, and the honorary 
pall-bearers, James Johnson, Jr., J. F. McGrew, John 
L. Zimmerman, Rev. J. F. Shaffer, of Delaware, Dr. 
S. F. Breckenridge, and Dr. B. F. Prince. 

The body was laid to rest in the family lot beside 
that of his wife, who, twenty-seven years ago, entered 
her eternal home. At the grave Rev. C. J. Kiefer 
read the burial service, and Dr. Heckert pronounced 
the benediction. All those who took part in the serv- 
ices had been students of Dr. Sprecher. Besides the 
faculty of the institution and the students, there was 
a great company of old friends of the deceased from 
Springfield, Cincinnati, Dayton, Urbana, Columbus^ 
Bellefontaine, Delaware, and other towns and villages. 
Many ministers were also in attendance at the funerat 
from far and near. 

The following resolutions, prepared by Drs. Breck- 
enridge, Ort, and Bauslin, as a committee of the fac- 
ulty, were read during the services : 

"Rev. Samuel Sprecher, D.D., LL.D., the second 
president of Wittenberg College, was bom in Wash- 
ington County, Maryland, December 28th, 1810, and 
died at San Diego, California, January loth, 1906, in 
the ninety-sixth year of his age. At the time of his. 
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death Dr. Sprecher was professor emeritus of this in- 
stitution. 

"In view of his long connection with the life and 
work of our college and seminary and of his faithful 
and distinguished service as the head of these institu- 
tions, for so long a period of his useful life, we desire 
to place on record our estimate and appreciation of his 
exalted and influential character, of the breadth of his 
attainments as philosopher and theologian, and of his 
great service to this institution and to the Church of 
his affection, as the inspiring teacher of a large com- 
pany of young men. 

"We desire to express hereby also our gratitude to 
God that in His merciful providence, our honored col- 
league and teacher was spared to such a ripe age of 
exceptional honor and distinction, at the end of which, 
in peace and in Christ, he rests from his labor, having 
gone the way of all the earth." 

Dr. Samuel P. Sprecher, of Cleveland, O., a son 
of the deceased, with his wife; also Mrs. Shunk, of 
Cincinnati, a daughter of the deceased, with her hus- 
band, were present at the funeral. 

We here give the sermon by Dr. Ort, in full, ex- 
cept the historical part, which appears previously. 

ADDRESS BY REV. S. A. ORT, D.D., LL.D. 

We are gathered together in this house to pay a 
last earthly honor, with loving hearts, to a man of 
high distinction. He was identified with this commu- 
nity during the period of thirty-five years ; he was the 
head of our school of higher learning for a quarter 
century. In this school he was the pre-eminent teacher 
during three decades and a half. In the General Synod 
of the Lutheran Church in this country, as a preacher, 
an educator, and a theologian, he held, through the 
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years of his active lifetime, a chief place. He was 
foremost in the evolutionary movements of this body. 
He was always conspicuous in both the aggressive and 
progressive enterprises of a practical Christianity. He 
was indeed a pillar of his Church. This man was Sam- 
uel Sprecher. 

To-day, in living bodily presence, he is not here. 
He has gone to take part in the eternal convention of 
the General Assembly and Church of the First-bom. 
He will not return. And so it occurs that we are in 
this place, with his lifeless body, to think of him as 
the man, the preacher and the theologian, the teacher, 
and the president. 

Samuel Sprecher was a rare man. He possessed 
qualities of soul and endowments of nature which made 
him exceptional. He was not of average mold. He 
was beyond the common range of men. He belonged 
to the select of human kind. Any one by contact with 
him would quickly learn that here was a soul possessed 
of genuine dignity ; that style of dignity which always 
inspires the sincerest respect, and begets the feeling 
that we are in the presence of an elite spirit of our race. 
Besides, in him were deeply rooted the elements of a 
manly person. In his habitual action he always re- 
vealed the traits of a high-toned soul. He was the em- 
bodiment of honor. In his bearing, as well as in his 
conduct, he ever showed himself the manly man. He 
was a man of kindliest feeling, of warmest S)mipathy, 
of tenderest love. He had a great heart for his fellow- 
men. And it was this great heart that made him al- 
ways approachable, and approachable with the confi- 
dence that here was a soul that would hear my case, 
take to heart my appeal, say some cheering, helpful 
word, and do the best it could to give relief, to inspire 
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with hope of better things, to show the wiser way, and 
to uphold amidst the struggle with unfriendly powers. 
And this great heart for others made him a most lov- 
able soul. No wonder that all who came before him 
were strangely, strongly drawn to him, so strongly that 
ever afterward they were with him. He was in the 
noblest sense an unselfish man, and a lover of his fel- 
low-men. Of the hundreds and thousands who during 
his active life came into close relation with him, no one 
has forgotten the man, but all have esteemed him, and 
to their last day, as one of the noblest specimens of 
human kind, one of the truest, most unselfish, kind- 
liest-hearted, most loving and lovable of men. 

But he was also a man of unusual mind. His in- 
tellectual powers were of highest order. They belong 
to the class of mental gifts which characterize a select 
few of the world's pre-eminent thinkers — ^thinkers who 
take note not merely of things as they are, and how 
they are, but especially, why they are. Samuel 
Sprecher was a philosopher ; in its begetting his mind 
was attuned to high thinking. He moved with ease in 
the realm of great thoughts, and ever felt himself at 
home in company with those who dwell in that delight- 
ful sphere. 

Above all, he was a Christian man, not in the sense 
in which the many are known as Christian, but in that 
profounder sense in which -the soul continuously and 
increasingly lives in Christ. He was notably a serv- 
ant of Christ. His whole life was imbued with the 
spirit of his God, so much so that constantly his walk 
and conversation were an epistle of the grace of God 
to all who came within the range of his influence. In 
his daily movements he openly and with convincing 
power expressed the reality of the religion which he 
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believed. Not so much by what he said, but much 
more by what he was in his every-day life, the same 
guileless, genial Christian soul, did he certify to the 
truth of the saying, that the gospel is the power of 
Gk)d unto salvation to everyone who believes. Of him 
it can be fairly said : This was a man who, in the 
gifts of nature and the endowments of grace, stands 
among the taller men of his age, and challenges our 
admiration. 

After a literary and theological course of education 
in our collegiate and divinity schools at Gettysburg, 
Pa., Samuel Sprecher, in 1837, by the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania, was ordained to the gospel ministry. With 
the exception of a year, until 1849, ^^ occupied the 
office of the pastorship; but through his active career 
down to the day when he retired to restful life he was 
a preacher. And such he was by eminence. Though 
small of physique, and with voice impaired by disease, 
nevertheless he was a man of extraordinary pulpit 
power. His themes were, as a rule, great subjects. 
For these his mind had a peculiar affinity. It was the 
broad, the deep, the comprehensive, the great, which 
stirred his soul. The basic principles of the divine 
redemptive plan, the enduring doctrines of a life-giv- 
ing gospel, the love of God in Christ for a sinful, 
perishing world, the exposure of the very heart of 
God, and the eternal source of all His purposes and 
aims, these were the themes it was his practice to dis- 
cuss, to unfold, and to enforce before an attentive 
audience, not merely to their delight, but more espe- 
cially to their lasting profit. He moved and swayed 
the eagerly listening congregation with a master hand. 
He was an orator ; he was the eloquent preacher. He 
addressed the judgment of his hearers with overpow- 
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ering force ; he aroused their sensibilities and excited 
in them new feelings ; he set in motion their wills, and 
brought them to a right decision. In short, he was the 
persuasive preacher. There was logic— clear, convinc- 
ing logic. But there was more. It was the logic of 
a soul thrilled by the spirit of the great and precious 
truth to which it gave utterance. It was logic on fire. 
This is power; attractive, moving, persuasive power. 
Call it magnetism, if you prefer, but still it is a soul 
alive with the energy of deep conviction, a soul stirred 
to its depths by the irresistible power of truth, the 
truth in man, the truth in God, the truth in their 
incomparable union in Jesus Christ. And this is 
power, the power that moves and controls the assem- 
blies of men. Such power was the possession of 
Samuel Sprecher, and ranks him among the chief 
sacred orators of his day and in his Church. 

Long will those, who heard him in his palmiest days, 
on some special occasion, when the activities of his soul 
were aroused to highest intensity, remember the man 
who, in spite of physical infirmity, wielded the power 
that thrills, excites, and takes captive the human soul, 
the power of eloquence. 

But Samuel Sprecher was also a theologian. The- 
ology deals with the principles and doctrines of our 
religious faith, and their relations one to the other. 
It is sometimes styled the science of religion. A the- 
ologian, in the higher sense, is one who constructs a 
scientific system of the truths of divine revelation. 
Such a theologian was Dr. Sprecher. In his "Ground- 
work of an Evangelical Lutheran Theology" he seizes 
on justification by faith as the fundamental principle. 
In the light of this principle he views the doctrines of 
the Word of God, and determines their several rela- 
7 
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tions. By so doing he goes back to the Reformation, 
and, in harmony with the Reformers, makes justifying 
faith the ground principle of a system of Qiristian 
doctrine. If in the construction of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, the Reformers were guided by this principle, 
then surely the true test for a theology of the Confes- 
sion must likewise be this principle. So Dr. Sprecher 
thought. 

An additional feature of his theological view is that 
which pertains to the relation of freedom and grace. 
Without veering to the extreme on either side he main- 
tained a medium doctrine. He rejected the block and 
stone theory, and insisted that a place must be recog- 
nized for the human will in its activity in closing with 
the offer of grace. 

Speaking of the operations of grace, he says : "And 
in all this as God acts immediately in connection with 
the means of grace, He allows, yea, anticipates, expects 
a response from the human will. This theory includes 
all the elements involved in the experience of the as- 
surance of salvation, and in some form will always be 
the only one perfectly consistent, not only with the 
fact, but also with the idea of experimental religion.'' 
Dr. Sprecher was a true theologian, and a Lutheran 
theologian. He investigated with a profound insight 
and broad view the great problems of theology, and 
wrought out a system of doctrinal teaching which will 
ever attract and interest the student of divine things. 

In closing his "Groundwork," he says : "Let us con- 
secrate all our energies, our highest thoughts, our best 
feelings, our mightiest actions to the promotion of this 
great cause of God and humanity, namely, Christianity. 
And though our eyes close before its final consumma- 
tion, we will behold it from a higher and more glorious 
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point of observation, amid the sanctities of heaven. 
Whether the process of creation and reconciliation will 
close with the glorious consummation of the present 
universe, in the kingdom of God and the salvation of 
men, or whether it is one of the grand steps in the 
movements of divine counsel and providence, we can- 
not tell. But whatever additional stages of creation 
and reconciliation there may be, Christ will be the Me- 
diator of them all. They will all be only fuller mani- 
festations of the absolutely perfect revelation of God, 
which He is. And in either case we do know that God 
will be most glorious and we most happy. All will be 
filled with the infinite blessedness of communion with 
God, who shall be in all, and over all, and all in all; 
to whom be all power and praise forever and ever. 
Amen," 

But it is to be noted further that Dr. Sprecher was 
a distinguished teacher. The vocation of teaching he 
pursued during a period of thirty-five years. Through 
this time he maintained the same freshness and vigor. 
He never failed to enlist the attention of his students, 
and send them from his presence with the conviction 
that they had been sitting at the feet, of a great master 
of learning. He discussed in the class-room, with 
readiness and force, the high problems of philosophy 
and religion. He opened to the minds of his inquir- 
ing pupils new avenues of thought, and by his enthu- 
siastic spirit incited them to earnest study and broad 
investigation. While his room was a school of learn- 
ing in high thinking, with which he showed himself to 
be perfectly familiar, still it was much more. Under 
his eye, students not only gained knowledge concern- 
ing the world-famed systems of human thought, but 
they came into possession of a contribution to their , 
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education which books never teach. He is the most 
truly successful and great teacher who has the genius 
to impart something of himself, of his own spirit, of 
his personality, to the minds and hearts of those under 
his tuitional care. Such teaching is indeed an advance 
beyond the work of drill and the recital of information. 
It furnishes something new and living, that abides 
through all the years of one's lifetime, and serves him 
anywhere and everywhere. Dr. Sprecher gave to his 
students, beyond what books unfold, something of him- 
self, something of his own personality. This was his 
contribution to their education. He imparted to them 
that which no other source could supply; and while 
all that he said might be forgotten, still this ever re- 
mains an inspiration of their life; a molding power 
in the evolution of their history. It is not strange, in 
view of this fact, that his students have never for- 
gotten him, that he continues fresh in their recollec- 
tion, and that it is with grateful mind they think of 
him as the man under whose instruction they once sat, 
and from whose lips they received words of wisdom, 
words of power. In the speaking of these words he 
gave himself and the fullness of his earnest soul to 
them. And so it comes to pass that he ever lives in 
them. To achieve such result is most certainly the 
renown of the great teacher; and this renown assur- 
edly belongs to Dr. Sprecher. 

In 1849, o^ the death of Ezra Keller, Dr. Sprecher 
was called to the presidency of Wittenberg College. 
He accepted the call, and, in a short while afterward, 
moved with his family from Chambersburg, Pa., to 
this city, to take charge of our institution here, and 
give his life to its secure establishment. While this day 
we honor the man who, without large treasures at his 
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command, made Wittenberg College a permanent en- 
terprise, still we must not forget the hardships, the 
trials, the struggles through which he passed, the bur- 
dens he bore, and the sacrifices he made to maintain 
and make permanent, not for himself, but for the cause 
of a true Christianity, this school of higher Christian 
learning. True, Wittenberg was a little college and, 
comparatively speaking, had scarcely any friends. 
Nevertheless he loved this college with all his soul, 
and gave to it the best of his strength, the best of his 
life. He lived himself into its very existence, and so it 
is that they two are forever inseparable. 

We this day place on his brow the wreath of honor, 
and say: Wear it through the ages. It is a just re- 
ward from us, thy students and friends, who know thy 
toils and struggles and thy triumphs borne and won, 
to save and make perpetual Wittenberg College. 

As president of the college. Dr. Sprecher came into 
daily contact with the entire student body. And who 
of all the hundreds under his care will ever forget the 
man? The pleasant, genial smile, the kindly word of 
greeting, the friendly counsel, the sympathetic look, 
the wise advice, the hearty encouragement. There was 
a loveliness about the person of Dr. Sprecher which 
made him beloved by all his students. His influence 
on the conduct and the lives of the young men under 
his supervision was wonderful. Very, very few, who 
went out from under his eye, were not all the better 
that they had come into close contact with this lovable 
soul. Dr. Sprecher was eminently a builder of char- 
acter. And so he came into the lives of his students 
with the higher elements of his personality, the moral 
and spiritual, and there he will forever remain. The 
alumni and all others of his presidential period will ever 
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know themselves to be in large part what they are 
because of what Dr. Sprecher was and gave to them. 
In them he still lives, and has won for himself a fame 
which will abide. 

In 1884 Dr. Sprecher resigned the professorship of 
Christian theology, a place he had occupied during the 
long time of thirty-five years. Shortly afterward he 
moved to San Diego, California. Here he tarried for 
twenty-two years, engaged in quiet reflection, and ab- 
sorbed in communion with God, until one day, not 
long ago, his Lord and Saviour came to him and said : 
"It is enough; come up higher*'; and the soul of 
Samuel Sprecher was in company with the spirits of 
the just made perfect, and before the throne of the 
Lamb, amidst the glory of God, joining with the host 
of the redeemed in the everlasting song: "Unto him 
who hath redeemed us with his own most precious 
blood, unto him be honor and power and glory, forever 
and ever." Absent from the body; present with the 
Lord ; at rest. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF DR. SPRECHER. 

, "A GREAT and saintly man, a commanding influence 
in our church councils in days that tried men's souls, 
a great preacher, theologian, and philosopher has gone 
hence. In peace and in Christ and at the end of a 
singularly long and useful life, he has been gathered 
to his fathers. Within sight of the Wittenberg he 
loved and into which so much of his life had gone, his 
ashes now rest until th'e resurrection of them who have 
died in the Lord." — Ed. Lutheran World. 

"It was not alone the richness of Dr. Sprecher's 
mind, but in still larger measure those heart graces 
which are summarized in the mind of Christ that made 
him strong whether he spoke or was silent, whether 
in official place or in the quiet walks of life. He 
wielded a tremendous unconscious influence; he was 
a unique, marked man anywhere, and the testimony 
silently or otherwise given was impressive and whole- 
some. There was a tenderness of feeling, a brightness, 
a kindliness of spirit, a quiet, free, unassuming de- 
meanor about him that interpreted the great soul 
within, and made those who knew him feel that here 
is a man who has a grasp on the powers of the world 
to come. In any event one had to be sure of his ground 
in venturing to contend with him on questions in dis- 
pute, but woe to the foolish man who lost his temper 
in the contention; this great man would overwhelm 
him in sincere magnanimity ; he would crush him with 
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the strangely unconscious outpour of his gentleness. 
When it was a triumph of thought, it was still more 
a triumph of grace. He impressed me as one to whom 
a malign feeling was impossible. He was too large 
for such a discrowning. He loved truth and sought it 
from every quarter, but never at the expense of right- 
eousness. Fearless he was, but generous toward all. 
We think of him to-day as seeking the companionship 
of the beloved disciple and conversing with him about 
the Master, grasping as the holy interview proceeds 
some new revelation of the love of God, of the mys- 
tery of Calvary, and his full soul pausing now and 
again to exclaim with a louder, more musical note, 
*Unto Him that loved us.' What a story he could 
tell us now of the joys of heaven, of the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding.** — Dr. M. Rhodes, 
D.D., Lutheran Observer. 

"Dr. Sprecher was one of the finest specimens of 
the Christian gentleman, teacher, and preacher that 
the American Lutheran Church has produced. Though 
dead, he yet speaketh through the lives and preaching 
of his students. If he had a fault worthy of noticing, 
it was that of too great modesty, diffidence. He might 
probably have exercised a greater and more extended 
influence upon the Church and his times, if he had 
used his pen more, or rather, published more of what 
he did write. It was known that he had prepared a 
system of psychology, but failed to publish it because 
Dr. Hickok's came out about that time. He had a 
system of theology prepared before he left the semi- 
nary, based on his 'Groundwork,' but he refused to let 
it be published before his death, and, I understand, 
he refused his consent to its publication at all. But 
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such modesty may be the very best lesson for this age 
of brass and self-advertisement. The Lutheranism 
which he endorsed was that pf the Reformers, of 
Spener and Muhlenberg, of a pious and practical god- 
liness, and not that of dead orthodoxy, which, while 
having the form of godliness, denied the power 
thereof." — Rev. Samuel Schwarm, D.D. 

"Dr. Sprecher was at the top of his influence and 
activity during the period I was in the Wittenberg 
College. Of course to us students he was a most im- 
pressive figure. We looked upon him as an intellectual 
wonder. After awhile I floated out into the world, 
and with a maturing mind heard such preachers as 
Beecher and Storrs and Brooks, such statesmen as 
Garfield and Conkling and Blaine, such lawyers as 
Curtis and Everts and Ranney, and the query often 
arose : how did Dr. Sprecher, as an intellect, compare 
with these ? The boyhood impression was there, great 
as ever ; but would it stand the test of measure, now 
that something like a true measure had been found? 

"It happened that I heard Dr. Sprecher again — ^an 
ordination sermon at the close of a meeting of one of 
the Synods. The sermon dealt historically, philo- 
sophically, and theologically with the doctrine of the 
laying on of hands. And when I walked away it 
was with the conviction that as a synthetic thinker and 
expositor — a master of putting into structure the 
thought of ages, so that before the common listener 
the whole structure stood out clear and complete — Dr. 
Sprecher was without a superior anywhere. I took a 
new pride in him — this teacher of mine who, as states- 
man or lawyer, would have been one of the great public 
men of the nation. 
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"But behind his intellectual greatness — ^and still more 
impressive — ^was his spiritual greatness. He looked 
like a man of God. He talked like one. He lived like 
one. He lifted us into the realm of the wholeness and 
eternity of all things — ^a universe, every part of which, 
even an htunble life, was connected up with the pur- 
poses of its Creator. He breathed into us by his teach- 
ings, his conversation, his whole example, the certainty 
and the beauty of the unseen life. No man whose life 
has been touched by his life will ever lose wholly the 
impression. To me he has lived on the other side 
with the great prophets for many years. And it was a 
very little change that a few days ago put him com- 
pletely into the council of the prophets." — Peter Sten- 
GER Grosscup, Judge of the Federal Circuit Court, 
Chicago, in Lutheran World. 

We gladly give place to the following taken from 
an article contributed by Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld, Ph.D., 
to a history of Wittenberg College in 1887, because of 
its excellent interpretation of the Doctor: 

"Dr. Sprecher was called to the presidency of Wit- 
tenberg College after the death of Dr. Keller, because 
that was the obviously right thing to be done. Several 
things clearly indicated him as the fit and proper one 
for the place. He was a man of recognized ability. 
Already as a student he was noted for rare mental and 
moral endowments. He was an original thinker, fertile 
in intellectual resources, eloquent, capable of much en- 
thusiasm himself and of kindling it in others. When 
he left the seminary to enter the active ministry, high 
expectations followed him, and he did not disappoint 
them. The writer has often heard different persons, 
some of whom were members of the Legislature while 
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he was a minister at Harrisburg, and who have them- 
selves since become eminent in the national councils, 
speak in memorable terms of the freshness and power 
of his preaching. 

"During his ministry at Chambersburg he became 
felt in the churches for weight of doctrine and influence 
in evangelical work. The writer remembers having 
heard, when a boy, from lips of ministers and laymen, 
high commendation of articles in the Lutheran Ob- 
server by Dr. Sprecher upon what were very warm and 
important questions at that time. He came to be looked 
upon as one of the rising strong men, whose spirit 
showed that he was of the lineage of those who had 
founded the union of churches in the General Synod; 
that he was an exponent of the quickened and aggpres- 
sive faith that was both cause and consequence, in some 
measure, of that union, and that he was one of the fore- 
most in spirit and ability of those who were rejoicing 
and working in that period of awakening of revival in 
our churches. So these things constituted another rea- 
son why, when Keller was called away, Sprecher was 
summoned to take his place; for Wittenberg College 
was begotten of the revival spirit of that period which, 
albeit with some sporadic outward irregularity, was 
renewing the inward life of our churches and opening 
a larger future; the spirit that we trace through the 
Schmuckers, the Lochmans, Ruthrauff, Beatis, Hel- 
muth, Muhlenberg, to Halle and thence back to that 
elder Wittenberg, where the word of the Lord went 
forth as a lamp that burneth and His righteousness as 
the waves of the sea. It was while Dr. Sprecher was 
at Chambersburg that the intimacy was formed be- 
tween him and Dr. Keller. They had not been very 
special friends at college; indeed, some friction had 
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arisen at one time between them as they had been pitted 
against each other in public debate by the two literary 
societies ; but after they had both been in the ministry 
for some years, not only their respect for each other's 
personal worth, but their deep sympathy with each 
other in active, evangelical work, drew them into very 
active spiritual oneness. At this point all who have 
read Dr. Sprecher's introduction to the life of Dr. 
Keller will recall the statement of how, when the lat- 
ter made his last visit East the summer before he died, 
and having visited Dr. Sprecher, he asked of him a 
pledge, under most solemn circumstances, of faithful- 
ness to the revival spirit and the evangelical doctrine 
in which they had both stood fast, but from which he 
thought some others had shown signs of departure 
since he had been in the West. 

"The history of these two men at this point is very 
interesting, especially to the thoughtful historian. 
They were neither physically nor mentally alike. 
There had been other things of a character to make 
their relationships diverse. But they had found spir- 
itual renewal ; had been converted, under like presen- 
tations of the truth; were educated at the same insti- 
tutions, under the same teachers, at the same time; 
breathed the same spirit which then swayed both col- 
lege and theological seminary. The significance of all 
this is, great to those who know what spirit prevailed 
in those institutions when those young men were there. 
It helps us to understand why two men, though so dif- 
ferent in endowment, should have been so thoroughly 
of one spirit, and why both, though naturally conserva- 
tive, should have been so radically aggressive in their 
method of handling the gospel ; should both have been 
so set upon getting men converted ; upon getting their 
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hearts right in the sight of God, confident, meanwhile, 
that then all churchly things would not only be con- 
served, but gathered into right form. In this faith 
Keller died, and this faith Dr. Sprecher has kept till 
this hour. 

"Looking back along the line of things thus briefly 
traced, it is clearly apparent why Sprecher was chosen 
to succeed Keller, as though he had been his lineal 
heir. The same spirit determined the selection of both. 

"But Dr. Sprecher, in accepting the responsible 
position, assumed a great burden. He had anticipated 
that and shrunk from it; had refused the proffered 
place and directed the Board elsewhere, but at last 
yielded to the repeated solicitations that he thought 
ought not to pass unheeded. 

"When he had consented to take charge of the 
institution he took it to his heart. He did not enter 
upon his duties with the idea of abandoning the post 
if it should prove a very trying one or should not seem 
to go. He had come to make it go and to endure the 
trials. He had this satisfaction, that he had not fallen 
heir to a series of mistakes. Keller had made no mis- 
takes. He had begun right in the planting of the col- 
lege; his successor had nothing to undo. Sprecher 
could and did begin where his predecessor left off. 

"It would carry this sketch too far to recount in 
detail the history of Dr. Sprecher's administration. 
When he took charge only the east wing of the build- 
ing had been erected and the money had yet to be 
raised for the erection of the remainder. This was 
accomplished and the building completed in the next 
two years. Generally the amounts needed to meet the 
bills of each week were secured after the week's teach- 
ing was done, by going out on Saturday into the 
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churches and raising it Dr. Sprecher was not the 
only one that operated in this way, but he was the 
principal one, and he had peculiar power in bringing 
the claims of the institution home to the hearts of the 
people. Although Dr. Sprecher is chiefly noted for 
other qualities, yet it was under his leadership, and 
principally by his personal eflforts, that the large sums 
were raised which constitute the endowment, the mate- 
rial strength of the school to-day. 

"It is not too much to say that for many years the 
reputation of Dr. Sprecher was the reputation of Wit- 
tenberg College. The moral bearing of the man, the 
fineness of his intellectual features, and the evident 
dignity of his character were an attraction wherever 
he went. And then when called to speak, especially 
upon extraordinary or, albeit, unexpected occasions, 
all the promise of the outer man was more than ful- 
filled. Indeed, there were times when, while speaking, 
new fountains seemed to break up and open into the 
stream of his discourse, till, like a river, rapid, exhaust- 
less, deep, it poured itself resistlessly along. The one 
thing that was felt as a defect was the thinness of his 
voice, which never recovered its force and voliune after 
the illness that overtook him in his early ministry. 
And yet this was generally forgotten in the gpreat at- 
tractiveness of his matter and manner. 

"A feature of his character under attack may as 
well be spoken of here as elsewhere. To those who 
did not know him the thought might occur from the 
gentleness of the man that he might have been easily 
opposed or assailed with impunity. Well, he did not 
seek moral or intellectual conflict, as many have done 
or do, but to whomsoever it occurred to try and push 
him from his position, it soon became evident that he 
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would have to fight for his own, and that the longer 
.it was continued the less likely it was that he should 
get out of the encounter whole. 

"It was, however, in the class-room, probably, that 
Dr. Sprecher made the deepest and most lasting im- 
pression upon his students. The impact of his mind 
upon the minds of others was such as to give them a 
diflferent motive ever after. A soul of deep insight 
himself, he opened to others the inner point of seeing. 
He did not take you struggling across from spoke to 
spoke of the great wheel of the universe, but, leading 
you inward to where all the radii converge, would 
show you or instruct you to study things from the 
interior, and, if possible, from the central point of their 
origin; and sometimes, indeed, he would open to you 
such glimpses into heights and depths of the imma- 
terial world as would forever enlarge the bounds of 
your thought. To him the Creator gave a large en- 
dowment of the speculative reason. His capabilities 
in this respect bore the insignia of genius. He had a 
liberty and sweep of intellectual motion from side to 
side in the handling of a deep or abstruse subject that 
would loosen it on every quarter from its intricate 
attachments, and set it out distinct and clear in your 
conception. He had great facility in bringing together, 
out of his mental stores, things new and old for the 
illumination of a subject. 

"As a teacher, his simple aim was the truth. He 
did not argue to force conviction of the correctness 
of his own views. He led the student's mind into the 
study of a subject, or pointed him to the right places 
of observation, set him in the right attitude, or drew 
aside the veil that he might look in and see for him- 
self. That this method generally led his pupils into 
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his own convictions, there is no doubt. But whether 
so or not, his end was gained if his students learned 
to think at all ; to think normally, deeply, searchingly, 
reverently. 

"He did not shrink from any question of difficulty 
in morals, science, or theology that might be raised in 
class, provided it was prompted by a spirit of honest 
inquiry. At the college, in the presence of the teacher, 
was the place, he thought, to meet and seek light on 
such questions; so, when the graduate went out into 
the world and met with the actual questions in practical 
life, he should not be a novice. 

"He did not pretend to know everything; he con- 
fessed his limitations. When he did not know he had 
the courage to say so, and did not attempt to get past 
the point by raising a cloud of dust. 

"Though he was a teacher that did not strive to 
force conclusions on his students, he nevertheless rested 
in most inexorable conclusions himself. And this was 
the more noteworthy because of his speculative mental 
endowment and habit; his familiarity with the whole 
range of metaphysical inquiry, and especially with the 
daring and Titanic systems of the Germans. But he 
had found rest for the sole of his feet. The writer will 
never forget the impressions made upon his mind and 
heart when the vast realms of the transcendental meta- 
physics had been entered, and in the first months of 
the study under the mighty impact of the tremendous 
schemes of thought, the rooted hills seemed to have 
been unseated and all things to be approaching original 
chaos; and when unsolvable questions had cast their 
dark shadows over the way, how in all that time, as 
ever before. Dr. Sprecher was as simple and trustful 
and steady in the faith of the Son of God as if all the 
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while he had been standing by the Master's side. It 
was forever a revelation of how metaphysical specula- 
tion and scientific inquiry may be pursued for what 
they, in various ways, are worth, and yet how, while 
they afford no certain conclusion to the logical under- 
standing, there may be, deep down in the soul, a sure 
word of testimony and an abiding confidence which 
the gpreat apostle has forever expressed in his 7 know 
in whom I have believed/ That Dr. Sprecher was 
ever an unwavering and, doubtless, an unconscious ex- 
ample of this, even in the years of his most enthusias- 
tic lectures in metaphysics, no student who was under 
him and who has thought of the matter will ever ques- 
tion. 

"There were, doubtless, some callow and would-be 
metaphysicians produced under the warmth of Dr. 
Sprecher's teaching, but there was this consolation, 
that they had the disease at home and under the care 
of home nursing, and could go out into the world with 
that piece of profitable experience behind them. The 
result of such experiences, while yet under the eye of 
their teacher, and of such tuition, was in various ways 
excellent. It was especially influential in keeping his 
students, after they had gone out into the world, from 
being dazed or disturbed by any new system of skep- 
ticism or scheme of ontology that rose portending 
pestilence or the blotting out of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. Graduates of other schools far more famous have 
been known to be considerably shaken up, and to have 
stood 'gazing,' to use Luther's graphic expression, *like 
a cow at a new gate,' when some unexpected thing 
came in their way. Dr. Sprecher's students had al- 
ready been out under his leadership through the wild 
and desert tracts of thought ; had seen every form of 
8 
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creature, and had been at every point of observation ; 
and so, while they were aware how deep were the pos- 
sibilities of new thought, they could forecast the prob- 
able form in 'which it would appear. His students, 
therefore, other things being equal, had an unusual 
imperturbability and confidence of faith." 



DR. SAMUEL SPRECHER, PHILOSOPHER, COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENT, AND MAN OF GOD I AN APPRECIATION. 
By Prof. W. H. Wynn, Ph. p., D. D. 

A gpreat man is great, primarily, on the score of 
the personality he carries about with him, and then, 
incidentally, as occasion may offer, in what he may 
say and do. It often happens, thus, that great men, 
for lack of opportunity, are comparatively circum- 
scribed in their usefulness and influence., there being 
no gpreat historical issues in their line of endeavor to 
call their powers into play. It is, therefore, no un- 
common circumstance to find great men moving in 
humble spheres, trudging, as we would say, in a round 
of obscure interests and duties, with a lavish affluence 
of mind and soul that we instinctively feel ought to 
have the wide world for its range. 

For the time it looks like waste. The man is 
squandering his powers. And then we go on to ex- 
cuse the anomaly, by saying that it is characteristic 
of rich endowment that it does not know what it is 
worth, or it lacks the force of will to make its merits 
known. 

But may it not be that we are in error as regards 
the function of great men ? They are not for a -crisis 
only. As a matter of fact God has sown them thick 
along all our terrestrial highways, and they are found, 
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at any time, in all the departments of human life. It 
is a thing of personality. They are naturally and in- 
evitably gpreat men. You feel it not so much in what 
they do and say, as in what they are — standing there 
before you, and assuming never to make themselves 
conspicuous in word or deed. 

Our lamented Dr. Sprecher was one of this class. 
When in his presence, you felt yourself in contact with 
a superior mind, one of a thousand, entitled to stand 
gpreatly above his fellows by the consent of his fellows, 
he, in the meantime, as unconscious of their suffrages 
as if he were a little child. We recall now his shrink- 
ing habit — the strange light that kindled round his 
eyelids, and the soft, slightly tremulous salutation that 
went with it, when passing a group of boisterous boys 
on the college green. 

The whole figure of the man stands out in our 
memory as vividly as if it were yesterday, now after 
the blurring interval of so many eventful years. Slim 
description here in our college halls. It must have 
been the same figure, the same picturesque person, the 
same preponderating brain. 

As a speaker our dear Doctor had a style of his 
own. Somewhat embarrassed, as he thoug^ht, by an im- 
agined misuse of his voice when entering upon his 
public career — against which he often warned us with 
a degree of anxiety that we could not understand — he 
nevertheless had a music in his delivery that accorded 
so well with the charm of his personality, and with 
the high message he always had on his lips, that to 
imagine it absent would have been to see and hear the 
great Doctor no mone. 

His voice was keyed upon the upper octave, but 
had a soft, persuasive, s)rmpathetic accent that fell mu- 
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sically upon the ears of his hearers, and played round 
their emotions as the fingers of a harpist over the 
strings of his lyre. His presence was magnetic, and 
when in good trim he never failed to hold us in rapt 
attention to the end. And this was much, indeed, con- 
sidering the high themes on which he habitually dwelt, 
and the wide range of method by which they were 
in person, and straight as an arrow, there rested upon 
his shoulders a vast brain of singularly aesthetic out- 
line and proportions, giving the impression of com- 
bined strength and beauty, and assuring the beholder 
that both philosophy and poetry were regally domi- 
ciled there. 

In those golden days we talked often of great men, 
the gpreat men of history, the poets, the philosophers, 
the statesmen, the distinguished preachers and reform- 
ers; and it was not altogether out of the ordinary 
flow of devotion that young men have for a favorite 
teacher, that we came back always to that one ideal 
gpreat man, under whose instruction we were privileged 
to sit. He was near us; the great men of whom we 
were reading were far away. 

We recall now when we first learned of Pericles, 
that towering great man of Athens, in the days of its 
classic glory, how he carried himself, what his appear- 
ance was when he moved his fellow-countrymen to 
tears, speaking there in the Ceramicus over the patriotic 
dead. He also was noted for a great preponderance 
of brain — one time from overstrain of excitement in 
speaking, he had to sit down by the wayside, on his 
way home, and rest his head upon his hand. We could 
not help thinking that there was one answering this 
lucidly unrolled. 

The dear Doctor preached as no other man 
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preached; not in startling epigrams, or corruscations 
of wit, or that kind of originality that keeps the curi- 
osity on the stretch. There was no sensation there. 
But there were great ideas brought down, as he him- 
self was wont to urge upon his classes, to the level of 
the comprehension of the common mind, ordering, al- 
ways, his sermonic campaigns definitely to this end» 
Somewhere, remaining with me to this day, is an out- 
line, somewhat in detail, of a sermon he delivered in 
fitting commemoration of the death of Daniel Web- 
ster. He dwelt on the distinctive quality of that great 
statesman's mind, his extraordinary facility in bringing- 
great ideas down to the level of the intelligence of what 
we call the common mind — the mind engrossed in the 
petty round of daily cares. I might have included in 
my notes that our dear Doctor was but describing the 
salient peculiarity of his own mind — sl gjeat philoso- 
pher, bringing the wisdom of the ages to the feet of 
the Nazarene, and helping his students to see it all there 
in that all-transfiguring light. 

He did not preach philosophy ; he took philosophy 
en route to the cross of Jesus, and to the ineffable glory 
of the resurrection mom. And yet we have it to say of 
him that he was a philosopher par eminence, the most 
.gifted in that line it has been our privilege to meet^ 
He read German with ease, and the Kantean puzzle 
was just then taxing the sturdiest brains of the think- 
ing world. He turned the pages of the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft with as much ease as we would sweep 
the incidents of a fascinating romance. Kant's cate- 
gories came promptly at his bidding at any time in 
the class-room, and he could point out with great pre- 
cision their utmost speculative windings in the vast 
ideal and materialistic systems that had them for root^ 
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Lawrence P. Hickok published his "Rational Psy- 
chology" in 1848, and it was soon thereafter made a 
text-book in many of the principal colleges of our 
land. Dr. Sprecher. mastered it at once, and put it into 
our hands. It was to most of us a res difficilis ex- 
plicatu, that is, it exhausted all the brains we had, and 
then many of us had to go to the rear. We have often 
since wondered as to the fate of that book. It was 
unquestionably the most considerable contribution to 
the Kantean mystery this country has produced. And 
yet I must rummage our large libraries in vain for a 
copy of it — ^it is out of print. His place in the history 
of speculative thinking — ^what is that? I put that in- 
quiry to our great contemporary masters, and they have 
nothing to say. 

Perhaps it can all be accounted for in this simple 
way : The Kantean mystery had expended itself when 
the "Rational Psychology" brought its solution in — the 
main current of speculative thinking had swung the 
tide the other way. There was no lack of originality 
and power in that book. And certainly as to lucidity of 
statement, and a rare kind of skill in utilizing the meta- 
phorical implications of the terms we use, there was no 
book to rival it within the reach of our inquisitive 
minds. 

Perhaps its scheme of "subjective idea and objec- 
tive law" was more specious in appearance than sub- 
stantial in fact. To the more stupid among our num- 
ber, or, I should rather say, to those of us whose im- 
aginations were not very active in the blank spaces of 
consciousness, it was difficult to follow the a priori 
movements of the self-active mind, in weaving its web 
of subjective idea and objective law, through those dim 
and dimmer stages of psychological winding indicated 
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as sense, understanding, and reason, in orthodox Kan- 
tean phrase. But the pursuit was exhilarating, and 
our instructor was never at a loss as to our exact bear- 
ing on this infinite sea. The whole past history of 
philosophy was tributary to the work we had in hand ; 
the greatest minds of the ages had made their contribu- 
tion to the insoluble problem, and our dear Doctor was 
familiar with them all. 

His method in the class-room was altogether unique. 
He would turn our young minds loose in these infinite 
pastures, and let us forage at will — no note-books, no 
theses, no examination papers to stimulate our indus- 
try or gauge our formal proficiency in the prepara- 
tion of our tasks. For him and for us the study itself 
was, in itself, its own exceeding great reward, and if 
its intrinsic attraction would not catch the vagrant 
intellect, there would be no use in sending a truant 
officer after it to compel it in. The wisdom of such 
a method must, of course, be tried on the merit of its 
results. Not to speak of mastery in this branch, which 
found among our number every variety of aptitude 
and susceptibility on which to draw, we can recall the 
unfailing enthusiasm kindled in the hearts of genera- 
tions of students under the Doctor's lectures, on a 
number of occasions arousing sluggish intellects that 
could not otherwise be touched. 

And now we have a vision of that same old class- 
room, at the intersecting of the halls on the second 
floor, our class assembled, and the Doctor in his chair. 
Our class— :alas! all but two of us have floated into 
the unknown, whither also but yesterday the great 
Doctor himself took passage — ^we two hanging like 
belated leaves on denuded branches in the chilly autumn 
winds. But for the moment we are all there. The 
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mystery begins to unroll. Some one has found a diffi- 
culty he could not solve. That singular light, which 
we saw only in the Doctor's eye, was kindled in an 
instant, and then in that soft, quiet, kindly voice pe- 
culiar to him, in a sort of climbing, coaxing crescendo, 
he led off in an extempore lecture that, with the liberty 
of interruption anywhere usually occupied the entire 
hour. Light was coming in from all directions; the 
clouds were driven away. As the discussion progressed 
the Doctor would close his eyes, and by twirling his 
spectacles between thumb and finger keep up a medita- 
tive rhythm with the pulsing of his thought, in those 
far-off realms of the spirit, which his inner eye was 
exploring, his outer eye, after the manner of the older 
mystics, being tightly closed against the intrusion of 
the outer world. The dear Doctor was himself a mys- 
tic of that finer type that takes note of the inseparable 
interlacing of two worlds in the complex mystery of 
the life we now live ; and we have often thought that 
this was a deliberate expedient of his — ^this habit he 
had of closing his eyes. 

And now, as we have been under a life-long mort- 
gage to Dr. Sprecher in a debt of gratitude we never 
can repay, we must not omit to speak of his influence 
upon his pupils in the way of giving tone and tendency 
to the impressible stages of their spiritual life. Dr. 
Sprecher was not the philosopher alone; he was the 
theologian as well. But we cannot help thinking that 
philosophy was his major, and theology his minor, 
branch. It is impossible, when you think of it, for any 
man, however gifted he might be, to be unchallenged 
master in both kinds, to have the vast problems of 
philosophy and theology equally submissive to his call. 
And then as to the relation of the two, there is the old 
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Abelard trouble that would keep philosophy in slavish 
subserviency to theology, on the assumption that the- 
ology, being a child of revelation, could admit reason 
into her counsels only through a postern door. 

Beyond this it is a matter of verifiable experience 
in the ages that the two things, philosophy and the- 
ology, do not readily mix. Theology will loan its high 
problems to philosophy freely, but philosophy can keep 
with difficulty from mischievous intermeddling when 
it gets over into the theologian's domain. The long 
and sad history of rationalism will illustrate this, re- 
sulting, as we know, in a serious and powerful move- 
ment, by a school of theologians of our own day, to 
shut oiff metaphysics altogether from the theologian's 
researches into revealed truth. The fact is, however, 
that every man must have his philosophy of life, 
whether he will or not, and at present I am only urg- 
ing that no man can take these two great departments 
of human learning and research as technical branches 
of study, upon his unaided intellect, and hope for equal 
proficiency in the result. In Dr. Sprecher's case it 
was the more impracticable, because of the engrossing 
cares and responsibilities of a young college, struggling 
for dear life against prolonged and sometimes crush- 
ing financial distress. And we must remember that 
Wittenberg College grew up under his management 
into practical self-support at the expense, of course, of 
long years of anxiety and worry known only to the 
good powers and noble men that helped him on. 

It was early in the history of that institution that 
the creed-controversy swept in upon the Church, and 
Dr. Sprecher, with other powerful coadjutors, was 
called to the front. It would be unkind to suggest 
anything in this connection that would tend even re- 
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motely to revive the unpleasant memories of those dark 
days — here as we stand in reverent silence over the 
Doctor's new-made grave. I mention it now solely 
for the purpose of arriving at a just estimate of this 
great man's career. After it was all over and gone it 
was said of him that he never allowed himself to pen 
a bitter sentence or utter an angry word. There was 
the slumbering lion behind those flashing eyes, but the 
chief boon of all philosophy and spiritual discipline he 
had acquired, self-knowledge and self-mastery, and un- 
flinching faith in the ultimate self-sufiiciency of the 
truth of God. 

One day, being a mere child, so to speak, I ven- 
tured to ask him what it could all mean— this worry 
over the Confessions of the Church ? "Well," said he, 
"they are sacred landmarks in the development of 
Christian doctrine, and, in our own case, they signalize 
a crisis in the history of the Church second to none 
since the days when the apostles and martyrs sealed 
their testimony with their blood. But they bear the im- 
press of the limitations of their times, and really ask of 
us to accept them only as the expression of the deepest 
experience of those who made them — ^it is only the 
words of the Son of man that shall never pass away." 
There it was in a nut shell, and for one of his pupils, 
at least, the seasonable counsel has held fast unwaver- 
ingly even to this day. 

But meantime the Doctor was drawn off from what 
we may call his specialty — amoving at ease among the 
high philosophical problems that were trying the most 
sagacious and critical intellects of that day ; moving — 
we could not help thinking — into all the most distant 
harbors of the mind as a merchant of light. The con- 
troversy somehow came in to claim a larger share of 
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his thoughts than was meet under the circumstances — 
most certainly for one of his kind. 

Time was going by, and if the expectation of his 
students was ever to be realized, he must soon take up 
his pen. His students were looking for some great 
book from him, that might very well be a simple re- 
script of the luminous lectures that had fallen upon 
their hearing with such floods of inspiration and in- 
sight as had made for them a new world. He must 
give us the book. Each generation repeated the de- 
mand, and the Doctor never for a moment questioned 
the reasonableness of the demand, and always promised 
to soon get down to the delightful task. 

Alas ! it was too much. The Doctor's methods in 
the class-room, albeit they were powerfully stimulating 
to the minds of his students, were adverse to the ready 
and skilled exercise of the pen; and, anyhow, the 
crowding duties of the college president must reluct- 
antly yield the leisure absolutely necessary for such a 
task. When, by and by, the institution came to be 
more ample-handed, and the brain and patience were 
somewhat relieved of detail, the Doctor did remind 
himself of the promised book. But the controversy 
had so got into the high places of that regal intellect 
that it preempted all his philosophy, and all his the- 
ology as well, in the impossible business of settling a 
theological dispute. 

It is not the time and place to enter into a critical 
estimate of the fragmentary product of Dr. Sprecher's 
pen — elsewhere I have tried to discharge the pleasant 
task. It remains here to say, that the book was not a 
rescript of those wonderful lectures that so enraptured 
the minds of his students — not a rescript either in sub- 
stance or form. Perhaps the great Doctor's mind was 
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at its best when working under the spontaneous ardor 
of the moment, and its activity was of that kind that 
it must be caught at white heat or not caught at all. 
Oh, that some short-hand had been there to cage the 
words as they fell from his lips! and even then the 
other accessories of closed eyes and swinging spectacles 
could have had no record on the flying page. 

As to substance, that book is weighted with all 
those high themes which are at the heart of the religion 
we profess, and philosophy, also, brings in what con- 
tribution it can make toward the solution of the issues 
which the discussion suggests. But as before inti- 
mated, the genius of the great Doctor was moving in 
the thick atmosphere of religious controversy, where 
his breathing was not easy, and where he must have 
been plagued by the consciousness that there was no 
possible port of conciliation and harmony into which 
he could moor his well-manned bark. N6 religious 
controversy has ever been settled by a battle of books, 
nor, indeed, by any other umpire than that of "silence 
and slow time." We have demonstrated this to our 
heart's content; but only a short time ago it did not 
seem to be known. 

The dear Doctor saw this thing, we have reason to 
believe, when his first volume had gone out like the 
dove from Noah's ark, and not returned. The waters 
were subsiding, but not because of his book. The sec- 
ond volume never appeared ; and if it had, and the ar- 
gument had been as strong as human logic could make 
it, and as his recognized skill in debate would warrant, 
the warring factions would never come together on 
that account, no more than King Canute could call to 
himself the tumbling tides. Religious problems are not 
solved in that way. Therefore the divine reason for 
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tolerance, and that beautiful spirit of conciliation that 
sweetens all bitter waters by the hyssop of charity. 
And this was Dr. Sprecher's spirit. It won the heart 
of every young man that came within reach of his per- 
sonality during the thirty-five long years of his presi- 
dency of Wittenberg College — ^never missing a single 
case, we venture to say. 

And this encourages us in the opinion, finally, that 
Dr. Sprecher was, above all, an ideal college president, 
and that any college or university should reckon itself 
wise and fortunate in having at its head a man of that 
kind. He was one who dwelt habitually in the atmos- 
phere of lofty ideals, pursuing them with a quiet en- 
thusiasm, and dispensing their light everywhere with 
unobtrusive simplicity and skill. This is a kind of ad- 
ministration that involves equally the heart and head, 
and is not so alien from efficiency in practical affairs as 
we are apt to think. It is government from the high 
vantage of a unique personality, pervaded through and 
through with all that reaches us through the higher 
nature of man, all that religion brings, and the manifest 
radiations of the Spirit of God. This takes hold of the 
boisterous youth and subdues him when nothing else 
will. Espionage and discipline are almost superfluous, 
because the timely thought of the great and good man 
at the head, crossing the pathway of the erring, will 
seasonably keep him in check. 

It was the dream of Plato in his "Ideal Republic," 
that philosophers, men of wisdom and culture, should 
have the management of its affairs, in which ca^e, the 
presumption was, that everything would be safe. Of 
course, with the Greek, a philosopher was the highest 
type of man; what in our phrase would take in the 
moral man as well ; a kind of man who should include 
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in his complex personality all the highest and best 
things that human nature can know. Now it will not 
be fulsome eulogy to say that Dr. Sprecher was a 
philosopher of this Idnd, and therefore the remarkable 
personal influence he exerted, without effort, over so 
many generations of college boys. 

Aside from what nature gave him, I think I may 
find the better portion of his high secret in the peculiar 
kind of spiritual discipline which he exemplified and 
continually preached. As already intimated there was a 
strong vein of mysticism in his make-up — not ascetic 
mysticism, but mysticism of the type which Luther rep- 
resented, and which gave inspirational energy to the 
great Reformer's irresistible career. For Luther it 
burned agonizingly in the closet, and flamed consum- 
ingly out of doors. In temperament Dr. Sprecher was 
as far off from Brother Martin as Melanchthon was, 
but he, like Luther's mild coadjutor, stood together 
with him in his lofty idea of the person of Christ. 

I cannot help thinking that this was Luther's chief 
theological discovery in the ferment of those times — 
the recovery, if I may so describe it, of the highest 
Christological conception of the primitive church. It 
came out awkwardly, it is true, and in crude form, as 
we may say, in that distinctive feature of the Lutheran 
theology that makes it preeminently Christo-centric in 
its tone — ^the habit, so to speak, of concentrating all 
spiritual forces, and all Deific potencies, in the glorified 
Jesus, the Divine-Human being essentially, for us, our 
all in all. 

We make our boast of this nowadays, very often, 
I fear, without fully measuring its profounder bearings 
on the ingeneration and maintenance of spiritual life in 
the soul, and its inclusive, rather than exclusive, work- 
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ing for the salvation of men. Historically we may see 
it in operation in those waves of pietistic evangelism 
that have, now and again, swept over Germany, and 
which came with our forefathers from across the sea ; 
in those early days, blending somewhat sympathetically, 
as it must, with the Wesleyan and Puritanic movements 
of a like character in this country ; sharing with them, 
jBnally, the unhappy reactions of over-wrought zeal. 

But it was in that spirit that Wittenberg College 
was founded; and I think I am not mistaken when I 
insist that the secret of Dr. Sprecher's power is to be 
traced up specifically to that source. I reason in this 
way. The Christo-centric habit of Luther's thinking 
floated about for years in the smoke and din of bitter 
controversy, until, in 1839, Dr. Dorner crystallized it, 
so to speak, in that incomparable classic of his on the 
"Person of Christ" — a book which, after making gen- 
erous allowance for its unfortunate schematism and 
literary form, was by far the profoundest contribution 
to that line of theological thinking that the century 
produced. 

Now it was reported of Dr. Sprecher that he put 
himself down early in his career to translating that 
work into English, and had his rendering nearly or 
altogether complete when Dr. Simon's translation ap- 
peared from the Edinburgh press. The coincidence 
was disappointing, but gives us to understand into what 
aggressive currents the mind of Dr. Sprecher was 
moving, and the definite theological complexion his 
views had taken on. Thenceforward the two great 
spirits were in friendly correspondence, and it is to be 
hoped that some day we may be admitted to the inner 
workings of these two masterful minds in the letters 
they wrote. 
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I have alluded to this significant episode in the life 
of Dr. Sprecher, by way of assuring my estimate of 
him, as specifically a product of the deeper spiritual 
aspects of the theological system of which he was so 
conspicuous a light. It was Luther's mysticism, nay, 
shall we not rather say, the mysticism of the great 
Master Himself, otherwise expressed in his fundamen- 
tal teaching of immediate, unobstructed access to Him- 
self — ^the necessity of the most intimate blending of our 
life with His. 

In those days it reported itself to us, not so much 
from its high custody in the exclusive keeping of any 
theological school, as in the style of piety that hung 
like a nimbus around all that our great president said 
and did. In an especial manner it appeared in all his 
preaching, and gave an impressive accent to all his 
prayers. Oh, those prayers ! At any time, in our im- 
agination, after these long years of hearing other 
voices, and opening ourselves to the subtle swaying of 
other personalities, and having heard no voice and felt 
the charm of no personality, altogether equal to his — 
at any time we can call up that figure and hear that 
voice. 

A year or more ago, when I found him nearly a 
centenarian, in the land of flowers, which also for him 
was "the land of Beulah, where the sun shineth night 
and day," and where I found him with faculties un- 
wasted, and the same voice, and the same kindly light 
about his eyes, I attempted, in stammering language, 
to tell him what was in my heart. And now, here, on 
his new-made grave, I come to place this little wreath 
of mine, which, as long as it lasts, shall say, that, in all 
that incites to upward aspiration and endeavor, I re- 
main a debtor -to his memory more than to that of 
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any other man. — Lutheran Quarterly, Vol. XXXVI., 
No. 2. 

"No name in the history of our American Lutheran 
Church will live longer, nor be embalmed more sweetly 
in memory than that of Dr. Samuel Sprecher. We 
know nothing of his death beyond this wire an- 
nouncement in our morning paper. But knowing Dr* 
Sprecher from our own student days at Gettysburg^ 
when he was in the midst of a gracious revival of re- 
ligion in Chambersburg, and through all these years no 
one of the dear brethren has had a warmer place in 
our heart than this able, scholarly, faithful servant of 
God and witness to Christ, and the blessed gospel which 
he preached and adorned for so many years. 

"During this revival, which reached so many of our 
churches and so greatly blessed them, Dr. Schmucker,. 
chairman of the theological faculty at Gettysburg,, 
obeyed the call of the Chambersburg Church and sent 
some of us students to the relief of the overworked 
pastor. It was our good fortune to have the opportu- 
nity of one of the most blessed experiences of our early 
life. The fellow-helpers of the pastor, the Eysters, the 
Heeks, the Needs, names now occurring to us among 
the "pillars" of that great and useful church, have all 
long since entered into the heavenly Jerusalem, fore- 
runners of the man of God whom they so warmly loved 
and who has with them entered into rest. 

"We were in Chambersburg, if our memory be cor- 
rect, and we think it is, when the lamented Dr. Ezra 
Keller, president of the then incipient Wittenberg Col- 
lege died, who for his learning, piety, courage, and 
zeal, had the heart of all who knew him — ^whose death 
in the winter of 1848 spread sorrow throughout our 
Church. Wittenberg College was planted and was bap- 
9 
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tized into the pietistic revival spirit, then so greatly 
blessing our Lutheran churches. Upon the lamented 
death of Dr. Keller the friends of the coU^e turned 
with purpose to the Chambersburg pastor, then under 
twoscore years of age, as of all men, the man whose 
piety, scholarship, executive ability, and tact fitted him 
for the responsible position. It was after prayerful 
thought and conference with his brethren that this 
modest, unassuming Christian gentleman and minister 
of Christ said yes. The names of Ezra Keller and 
Samuel Sprecher, with Doctors Geiger and Diehl, the 
Gebharts, of Dayton, led by the gentle, sweet-spirited 
"Uncle" Frederick, and a little coterie of pioneer breth- 
ren in and around Springfield and Dayton, gave birth 
to Wittenberg College. These "elect" ones put their 
labor and money and prayer, their earnest life, into the 
weak and struggling school. Wittenberg, now grown 
to large proportions and greater opportunity, we may 
hope, will bless the Church and the world even more 
in the future than in the past. God ever bless it with 
showers of refreshing! 

"For probably twenty years Dr. Sprecher, never of 
robust health, has been resting and waiting in the gen- 
tle and more salubrious climate of our Pacific coast. 
Tenderly loved by all who knew him, for he was a 
magnetic man — ^made magnetic by the Christ spirit, 
which transformed him, he patiently waited, only wait- 
ing 

* Till the Master bid him cotne, 
To the glory of His presence, 
To His blissful heavenly home.* 

"The name of Samuel Sprecher to those who 
knew this useful, good, htmible, great man, will always 
jsuggest transparent truthfulness, gentleness, courage, 
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kindness, and patient faithfulness unto death. He will 
be grouped with the brethren who went before him. 
S. S. Schmucker, the elder Krauth, Ezra Keller, Heze- 
kiah R. Geiger, Theophilus and Charles Stork, and 
other noble men of sweet spirit, a great multitude from 
the schools, the pulpits, and the pews, who in faith, 
with patience and prayer laid the solid foundations 
upon which we now build. God give us a double por- 
tion of their spirit 1" — ^Rev. J. G. Butler, D.D., in 
The Lutheran Evangelist. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE HOME LIFE. 

This memorial would be incomplete without at 
least a brief portraiture of his domestic life. Fortu- 
nately he had experienced that second fall, to which 
the human race is foreordained — ^the fall into love. 

To him this was a good fortune — complemental for 
his life-work. On the 13th of October, 1836, the year 
of his graduation from the theological seminary, he 
was married to Catharine, the sixth daughter bom to 
the first wife of Rev. John CJeorge Schmucker, of 
York, Pa., father of Dr. S. S. Schmucker, for many 
years sole professor in the Seminary at CJettysburg. 
This union of souls was evidently of divine prompting. 
In the great work wrought by him, she plays an essen- 
tial part. For this she was well endowed in body, 
mind, and heart. Her innate practical sense; her 
heroic, self-sacrificing spirit, and her changeless devo- 
tion to her husband and her children made her a help- 
mate indeed for the Doctor in all his undertakings. 
To them were bom nine children, as follows : George 
Schmucker (deceased), Samuel Philip, Olivia (Mrs. 
C. K. Shunk), Laura Catharine (widow of Charles E. 
Lewis), Gustavus Adolphus (deceased), Cecil Spener, 
Luther Melanchthon, Eleanor (Mrs. Prof. F. P. Dav- 
idson), and Edward (deceased). 

This noble wife and mother desired no relief from 
her divinely-ordained mission. While able and willing 
to aid her husband in his herculean undertaking, she 
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MRS. SPRECHER. 

This portrait of Mrs. Sprecher was taken in 1876. at the age of 63, and just a few 
years before her death. Her natural aversion to having her picture taken was over- 
come bjr her daughter l,aura's appeal in behalf of a young man who needed aid, 
and desired to .sell copies of the photograph. 
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regarded and enjoyed her motherhood as her highest 
vocation. How well she managed the financial con- 
cerns of the household will appear when we remember 
that the salary of the Doctor for the first few years 
did not exceed six hundred dollars per annum^ and 
that it was increased by slow degrees up to two thou- 
sand doUariS. 

One of the most distinct recollections that the chil- 
dren have of their mother is her oft-repeated injunc- 
tion: "Don't trouble father; he has more care than 
he has strength to bear." And when she passed away 
the many that mourned heard the voice of the Spirit, 
saying: "Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth. Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors; and their works do follow 
them." But the Doctor suffered a loss that could not 
be repaired in this life. They sleep side by side in 
Ferncliff Cemetery. Her marker bears the following 
inscription: "Catharine Sprecher, daughter of Rev. 
J. G. Schmucker, bom April 21st, 1813; died, Novem- 
ber 7th, 1879." 

On the same family lot stands a monument with 
this inscription: "George Schmucker Sprecher, A.M., 
died March 26th, 1862, aged 26 years 6 months. 
Erected by the Excelsiors." 

Thus ended the earthly life of their first-born on 
the eve of entrance upon a course preparatory to the 
gospel ministry. 
10 



CHAPTER XI. 

CROWN-GEMS FROM HIS CHILDREN. 

In answer to a request made of the children, that 
they give, in brief, that which most deeply impressed 
them as seen in their father's life or character, we have 
the following: 



Copper Cliff, Ontario, Canada. 

Dear Bro. Bell: — ^The feature of my father's 
character which made the deepest impression upon me 
was his faith in the providence of God. This feature 
accounts for many facts which impressed all who knew 
him. As, for example, his boundless patience with 
erring and aggravating people, and his joyful submis- 
sion and resignation under trials and troubles which 
others were hardly able to bear. 
Sincerely yours, 

Samuel P. Sprecher. 



San Diego, Cal. 

Father's infinite patience and sweetness under all 
circumstances, and his ability to read every hour of 
the day without tiring his brain, and to talk intelli- 
gently on the heavy reading he was doing, seemed to 
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me a special gift of providence, which helped to make 
his ninety-five years so beautiful. 

Laura C. Lewis. 



Los Angeles, Cal. 

The things which impressed me even more than the 
great intellectual force always manifest in father's 
words and works were the exalted principles that gov- 
erned all his actions. 

His character seemed to me as pure as the truth, 
and as strong as the right 

This showed not only in his public life, but in his 
devotion to our mother, on account of the same high 
principles of character that were so notable in her. 

C. S. Sprecher. 



San Bernardino, Cal. 

I have been of la.te years in close communication 
with my father, and, according to my observations, the 
most prominent feature of his character, the one that 
most deeply impressed me, was his constant, unwaver- 
ing faith in the essentials of his religion. 

Yours very respectfully, 

L. M. Sprecher. 



San Diego, Cal. 

I was often surprised that father was always so 
cheerful and patient. I said to him, "I suppose it must 
be because you can read so constantly." He replied : 
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"I think if I was blind I would have pleasant food for 
thought for the remainder of my life/* He greatly 
appreciated the love and devotion of his students, and 
attributed everything praiseworthy which he possessed 
to the grace of God. 

Eleanor S. Davidson. 



AN EPITOME. 

Samuel Sprecher, born December 28th, 1810, in 
Washington Coimty, Md. Clerked in a store in Mar- 
tinsburg. Entered Pennsylvania College in 183 1; 
philosophy essayist, 1833 ; disputant with Ezra Keller, 
1834; philosophy orator, 1834. Entered Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, 1834; graduated, licensed to 
preach; accepted a call to Harrisburg, and was mar- 
ried in 1836. Principal Emaus Institute, Middletown, 
Pa., 1840-42. Pastor Martinsburg, Va., 1842-43. 
Pastor Chambersburg, Pa., 1843-49. President of Wit- 
tenberg College, 1849-74; professor of mental and 
moral sciences and theology, 1874-80; professor of 
systematic theology, 1880-84; professor emeritus 
until death. Received degree of A.M., Pennsylvania 
College; degree of D.D., Washington and JeflFerson 
College, 1849, aiid LL.D. by Pennsylvania College, 
1874. President General Synod, 1864-66. Died in 
Sari Diego, Cal., January loth, 1906, aged 95 years 
13 days. 

Publications: Sermon before Tract Society, 1836; 
Inaugural Address, 1849; "Providential Position of 
Evangelical Churches at this Time," 1864; 'The 
Apostolic Method of Realizing the True Ideal of the 
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Church/* 1866; ''Imperishableness of Christianity/' 
Evangelical Review, Vol. XIII, p. 515 ; "Hohnan Lec- 
ture on Article II., Augsburg Confession," Luthr 
eran Quarterly, Vol. XXII, p. 577; "Principle of the 
Great Lutheran Reformation/' Quarterly Review, Vol. 
II, p. 321 ; "The Application of the Principle of the 
Reformation"; "History of Protestant Theology"; 
"Dr. Domer's Introduction to his History of Protestant 
Theolog3r'* (translation), Quarterly Review, Vol. I, 
No. I, p. 21 ;. "Groundwork of a System of Evangelical 
Lutheran Theology," 1874. 
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THE MONUMENT. 

As we now turn to look upon this monument wrought 
in memory of Samuel Sprecher, D. D., 1^1^. D., which 
so many warm hearts have gratefully crowned with 
immortelles, we may read the following inscription : 
He was the embodiment of intellectual^ morale and spiritual 
qualities that made him pre-eminent as a man, scholar, and 
teacher. In the sphere of philosophic thought he was of such 
acumen and scope that, hcul he been born in heathendom, he 
would have so felt after God as to touch the very hem of 
His garment; but, having the lamp of revealed truth in his 
hand, he led his disciples into the very heart of God, and was 
so permeated by His Spirit, that it seemed as if that which 
wets mortal had already been touched by immortality, and 
in the fullest assurance and triumph of faith he could exclaim, 
* * I know Him in whom I have believed, ' ' ' *For me to live is 
Christ, to die is more of Him, * ' '* / have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of life, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give to me at that day; 
and not only to me, but also to all them that have loved His 
appearing,^ ^ 
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